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\NNUAL 





ate of April 26-28 inclusive has been fixed for the forth 
annual meeting of the Association in Des Moines. The local 
ee, headed by Edgar R. Harlan of the State Historical De 
nt of lowa, and Professor O. B. Clark of Drake University, 

extensive preparation for entertaining the Association. 
items of interest on the program will be a session on state 
il work, to which several prominent State Historical Society 


will contribute. A session for history teachers, led DS 


sor Frederie L. Paxson, will deal with the movement, now 


to ‘‘Americanize’’ the teaching of history. Other sessions 


levoted to such themes as the history of the Middle West, 


t frontier, and the Mississippi Valley in American diplomacy. 





ailed announcement of the program will be mailed to mem- 


ily in April, All signs combine to indicate that the Des 


es meeting will be one of the best in the tweniy-year history 


Association. 
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THE REVERBERATIONS OF THE SLAVERY 
CONFLICT IN A PIONEER COLLEGE 


By Cuartes H. RammMe_kamp 


The approaching centenary of Illinois College is drawing at 
tion to the interesting story of that pioneer outpost of higher 
founded in large measure by a 
up of young students from New Haven known in the educa 
il history of the Middle West as the Yale Band, the College 


is not only an outpost of learning but also an early champion 


arning on the western frontier. 


freedom. The relation of this college to the great struggle over 
question of slavery possesses more than a merely temporary 
r local interest, as the writer pointed out in a paper before the 
Illinois State Historical Society some twenty years ago.’ The 
importance of the issues involved, the prominence of the men 
) participated in the struggle, the bitterness of the dispute in 
i.community where people from New England and the South met 
face to face, give the story a significance that extends far beyond 
he walls of the College and the limits of the city of Jacksonville. 
It is, of course, not surprising that a college whose first president 
was Edward Beecher, brother of Henry Ward Beecher and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and whose entire faculty consisted of New 
Englanders, should have taken an independent stand on the slav 
ery issue. With the possible exception of the professor of rhe 
toric, Jonathan Baldwin Turner, who was active on the Under 
ground Railway, the faculty could hardly be classed as abolition 
ists; but when the issue of free speech and a free press flared up 
in the dispute, practically all took a stand for freedom. And they 
did so in spite of the fact that the patronage of the institution 
i**Tilinois College and the Anti-Slavery Movement,’’ Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, Transactions, 1908, pp. 192-203. The earlier phase of the subject was presented 


that paper, while the later developments are discussed in the present article. 
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came largely from families of southern origin or southern sy 
pathies. | 
Jacksonville, the home of the College, is located in that ree 
of Illinois where the streams of migration from the South 
New England mingled, the larger element coming fron 
South. The faculty, therefore, had great difficulty in tr 
maintain the College, and at the same time stand for wl 


believed to be right. But they did not falter. President Bi 
wrote the platform of the Illinois State Anti-Slavery S 
when it was organized, and he stood beside Elijah P. Lov: 
Alton, helping him to guard his press, the night before Lo 
was shot. Elihu Wolcott, a resident of Jacksonville and a: 
mate friend of the faculty, was chosen the first president 
Society, and among its vice-presidents were two of the . 
trustees. Students were indicted by the local grand jury 
boring runaway slaves and Professor Turner was warned i 
anonymous letter that a band of slaveholders in Missouri 
planning to kidnap him and destroy the College — if kidnap) 
failed, he was comforted with the assurance that ‘‘a little p: 
or a hemp cord on your neck, or a messenger of lead, or a b 
knife’’ would be certain in time.’ Of the Lovejoy tragedy \\ 
liam H. Herndon, later law-partner of Lincoln, writes: ‘‘T 
eruel and unealled-for murder had aroused the anti-slavery si 
timent everywhere. It penetrated the college, and both fa 
and students were loud and unrestrained in their denunciati 
of the crime. My father, who was thoroughly pro-slavery in 
ideas, believing that the college was too strongly permeated \ 
the virus of Abolitionism, forced me to withdraw from tli 
stitution and return home. But it was too late, my soul had 4), 


sorbed too much of what my father believed was rank pois 
However, it is not the purpose of this paper to retell the 

esting story of this earlier relation of Illinois College to the a 

slavery movement but rather to give an account of the later 

velopments. As the years rolled on and the conflict over slave! 
2 Letter to Professor Turner, dated Louisville, Ky., Sept. 10, 1842. Unless 


wise stated, the letters cited in this article are the originals, deposited in the 


of Illinois College. 


} William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Herndon’s Lincoln (Springfi 


187-88. 
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the fundamental nature of our government became more 

e, the campus was more than once a storm center. The fac- 
remained ardently loyal and continued to exert a strong 
‘uence for the Union and against slavery. The surrounding 
mmunity, however, as might be expected from its predom 
intly southern origin, continued to show, at times, a sympathy 
ith the Democratic party in its opposition to strong war meas 
res and to advanced opinions on the abolition of slavery. For 
xample, when Richard Yates, the first graduate of the College, 
ho had been twice elected from the congressional district in 
ich the College was located, ran again in 1854, he was de- 
ited, evidently because he had opposed the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Buchanan carried the county by a substan- 
tial plurality in 1856. When Lincoln, as late as 1859, came over to 
Jacksonville to deliver his lecture on ‘‘ Discoveries and Inven- 
ns’’ before one of the college literary societies, such a slim 
dience turned out to hear him that the boys were unable to 
him a fee for the address.* Furthermore, in 1860, it was 
Douglas and not Lincoln who carried the county, and even Yates, 


14 
| 


though elected governor of the state on the ticket with Lincoln, 
failed to earry his own county of Morgan. Conflicts on the issues 
f the day were not uncommon between the faculty and the stu 
dents, who reflected, more or less, the sentiments of the families 
whence they came. Moreover, there was always a sprinkling of 
southern boys in the College, who came chiefly from Missouri, 
although there were also a few from Kentucky, Virginia, and 
even Louisiana. Although most of them left on the outbreak of 
war, their presence among the students in the late fifties helped 
) keep the southern point of view from being neglected on the 
campus. As a result, especially before the issue was distinctly 
drawn by the election of Lincoln and the firing on Fort Sumter, 
there were frequent clashes of opinion regarding the nature of 
the Union and the authority of Congress over the territories. 
The agitation in the country at large over the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1854 and the consequent troubles in 
‘‘bleeding Kansas”’ tended, of course, to intensify these diseus- 
sions. Truman O. Douglas ’65, who entered the preparatory de- 


im Jayne, Pe rsonal Re MINISCENCES of Abraham L icoln The Gr i 
nd Memorial Association, n. d.), 24-25. 
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parcment in the spring of 1861, was impressed by the 
debates in the College halls,’’ and saw ‘‘a number of So it 
sympathizers depart because this abolition college was 
place for them.’’ ° Sometimes it was a clash between student 
student, and at other times between student and professo) 
Professor Turner was the radical leader on the faculty 
cause of freedom in the earlier years, it was Professor \\ 
D. Sanders. his successor in the chair of rhetoric, who 
the outstanding faculty champion of the anti-slavery 
these later years. ‘‘ When feeling is up, he is apt to thro 
the fire,’’ wrote President Sturtevant of this colleague. |) 
debates of the literary societies, especially of Phi Alpha, at 
ior exhibitions, and commencement eXxereclsi Ss, opportuni ; 
quently arose for some reference to the vital issues o! 
The Professor of Rhetoric was always a watchful and shar 
sor, allowing no oration or declamation to be delivered 
reflected the views of the pro-slavery party. The result was | 
Professor Sanders and his students more than once locked | 
over these issues. One of the most interesting and notewo 
of these clashes occurred in 1857, before the war, and 

in 1862, after war had broken out. 

William M. Springer, in later life a distinguished membe1 
Congress, chairman of its Ways and Means Committee, 
Chief Justice of Indian Territory, but in 1857 a humble mem! 
of the junior class, was the student whose independent 
and fearless defense of his right to free spech, brought 
controversy with the faculty. The Junior Exhibition was 
great many years, next to Commencement, the chief orato1 
festival on the college calendar. Young Springer chose as 
subject of his oration for this exhibition the question: ‘‘Is A 
tation necessary as a means of Reform?’’ When the young ! 


presented a brief of his speech for criticism to the Prof 
Rhetoric, the latter cut out part of the oration ‘‘on the gr 
that it was politieal,’’ and returned it with the comment 
‘*The Junior Exhibition is not a pothouse caucus; it is a Lil 
Festival.’’ A copy of this student’s oration is no longer at 
and it is, therefore, not easy to express an opinion on th 


Letter to author, Claremont, Calif., March 28, 1921. 
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e controversy, but it is evident from the subject of the ora 
y. and the ‘‘trend of events’’ on the campus, that Springer 
ist have proposed to argue against the agitation produced in 
country by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Profes 

Sanders went on to explain that the Junior Exhibition 

d be a ‘‘time of genial feeling’’; that the audience were, in 
or the speakers, and therefore should 


t. ‘*the invited guests 
ave their sensibilities shocked; no small portion of the au 
, he felt sure, would regard Springer’s ‘‘tirade of abuse 
t those who believe in the Declaration of Independence is 
rross and gratuitous outrage. 
The young man deftly defended himself by recalling to the 
ud of the professor that political discussions had, as a matter 
fact, been allowed in previous junior exhibitions, and so he 
med only the same privilege which had been accorded to 
ers. ‘‘With due respect for your high position, I ask, Pro 


or,’’ said the young man in a very formal note to his in 
‘uctor, °*are my sentiments thus to be crushed to the rround, 


m I to have that liberty of speech, which a year ago, you 
d to Mr. Symonds?’’ Apparently some progress was made 


ye 


wards conciliation and compromise between the protessor and 


tudent. At least, according to the story of the boy, he accepted 

changes and corrections excepting the striking out of the 
lowing sentences: ‘‘Our own country knows something of thx 
if the party-spirit to which I have referred. And the most 
r struggle through which we have ever passed is now 
Sut the auspicious termination of that 


S ( 
t y 


1 in our memory. 
ting struggle, resulting as it did, in the triumphant election 


the present chief magistrate gave occasion, at our last day of 
nksgiving, for the bowing of our hearts in gratitude to Al] 
ghty God ‘in view of any prospects of restored tranquility 


ur excited and agitated land.’ ”’ 
it seems that the main ideas of this paragraph and the quota 
in the last sentence were taken from a Thanksgiving sermot 
the most prominent preacher of the town, a certain Living- 
n M. Glover, of the Presbyterian Church. The young man had, 
refore, well buttressed his position by borrowing a fey sent 


s from a local preacher of powerful influence. The profes- 
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sor, however, was not daunted. That the oration would by 
livered as corrected or not at all, was his final dictum. The », 
step in the controversy was a meeting of the junior class, w) 
sent a petition to the President respectfully requesting that ¢ 
classmate, ‘‘having conceded everything which honor and 
spect for his instructor demand,’’ be allowed to deliver his 
tion as now corrected. President Sturtevant, however, refs 
to interfere, explaining in a talk to the class that neither hy 
the faculty had any jurisdiction in the matter, but that the w) 
responsibility and authority rested in the hands of Profess 
Sanders. The young man, although not allowed to appear 
Exhibition, was determined not to be entirely frustrated in \ 
he regarded as his rights, and so when the audience gather 
for the contest, a broadside, carefully prepared by young Sp 
er, was distributed to the assembled friends. Whatever 
merits of the oration may have been, there is no doubt 
Springer made a very strong and dignified presentation o! 
side of the ease in this circular. Since it was an offense which t 
faculty could not well allow to pass unnoticed, they dismiss 
the young man, who later took his bachelor’s degree at anot 
institution.® With the passage of time, overheated feelings co 
and when the war was long past and Mr. Springer had w 
distinctions already mentioned, the College, which had dismis: 
him, invited him to receive one of its highest honors, the dex 
of Doctor of Laws. His acceptance showed that Mr. Spring 
also, could forget as well as fight. 

Perhaps disproportionate space has been given to this cont! 
versy, but manifestly more was involved than a mere dis] 
between a teacher and a student. Indeed the episode attra 
more than local attention, for after the faculty thought it 
dismissed the case as well as the student, certain Democ 
newspapers in Illinois and Missouri took up the cudgels 
young Springer. The influential /llinois State Register of Sp 
field devoted editorial after editorial to the case, and, as 
warmed to the fight, became very violent in its attacks u 
Professor Sanders and his colleagues. These editorials re: 

6 My chief authority for these details is the circular mentioned in the tf 
the Junior Exhibition Audience’’; also Minutes of the Faculty, March 23 


J. M. Sturtevant to Theron Baldwin, Illinois College, April 10, 1857. 
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‘the earlier attacks upon the College by the Missouri Ri 
m when Professor Turner was helping runaway slaves on 


nderground Railway. Again was the College stigmatized 


Democratic press asa ‘*hotbed of abolitionism,’’ and Pro 

-cor Sanders was denounced with warmth and a little mixture 

etaphor as °°a pertect hypocritical freedom-shrieking tool 
litionism.’’ 

yo quotations from the many editorials which appeared in 


the Register will help one to understand how strongly many) 


Democrats in the state felt about the College. Under date of 
| 10, 1857, after paying his respects to President Beeehe r 


the aid which he had given to the ‘‘notorious’’ Lovejoy at 


Alton, the editor relieves his feeling in the following paragraph 


After the resignation of Beecher, better things were prom 
and expected from the institution. T 


The promises have never 
realized and at present it is a mere manufactory of abolli 


, higher-lawism. Two of its present officials are President 
Sturtevant and Professor Sanders. These two dignitaries have 
rostituted their position and devoted themselves to furtherin 
e cause of abolitionism and treason to the government and thie 
nstitution. In the late political campaign, although they sub 
sisted and were supported by means derived from men who 

uuld not have contributed a farthing, had they been aware ¢ 


11 
i 


(oOo 


e their contributions were applied to, the two professors 
led the country over 


vel m making Krémont speeches, and tell 
¢ the most infamous lies in relation to bleeding Kansas .. . 
lhe most infamous designs as well as outrageous crimes were 
iseribed to the democracy by these hypocritical villains, whil 
ibsisting on means supplied by democrats among others. 


Again under date of April 16, a hot blast blew from the edi 
rial office of the Register in these words: 

Illinois College has sailed under false colors ever since 
nauguration. It has by false pretense preyed upon a portion 
e people of the state of Illinois. It has by deception and fals 
tense drawn largely upon the purse of the community. To 
pose this fact and to set this institution in a proper light and 
its true colors before the community, is our object, and, as we 
rmly believe, our duty. In our opinion, it is the bounden duty 
every democratic, Union loving, law abiding editor 

e to aid in exposing the conduct of the faculty of this insti 
rere Let the Illinois College at Jacksonville be known 
fountain and hot-bed of ultra abolitionism. ... 


in the 


"< 
ais 


To the people 
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of Illinois we say, beware of what you do... . Remember | 
while you contribute one dollar to this institution, you 
countable to your country and to your conscience, for 4 
aiding to spread the most dangerous influence that our. 
ment has to encounter. 


As one reads these editorials and many more like them, 
not surprised to learn that President Sturtevant always reg 
ed the slavery issue as one of the greatest obstacles to the pr 
ress of the College. It would have been different if the Co 
had not been an outpost of human freedom in a region wher 
many were hostile to the cause. 

President Sturtevant, by nature conservative and neve 
clined to hot-headed radicalism, was nevertheless pleased to s 
the lines tighten, and the issue between freedom and slaver 
come more clearly defined. From his earliest years in Illinois, 


had regarded slavery ‘‘as the foremost national issue,’’ 


he looked with high hope and enthusiasm to the Republican 


/ 


movement. Now, at last, he could take a real interest in polit 
rom the angry editorials of the Register, it is evident that Mi 
Sturtevant must have been somewhat active in promoting 
eandidacy of Frémont in the campaign of 1856. He wele 
the leadership of Lincoln, although the latter was hardly moving 
fast enough to suit him. Lineoln and Sturtevant, both pior 

in neighboring counties, had long been friends, oceasionall ( 
responding and conferring with each other on the issues ot! 
day. The following letter from Lincoln to Sturtevant has, 
example, more than a passing interest, for it shows not only 
Lincoln was not moving fast enough to suit his Jackso 
friend, but it also reveals how farseeing and shrewd Lincoln 

in his outlook towards the future. Sturtevant evidently having 
urged him to run for Congress, Lineoln replied from Spring? 
under date of September 27, 1856: 


My dear Sir: 

Owing to absence yours of the 16th, was not received unt 
day before vesterday. I thank you for your good opinion 0 
personally, and still more for the deep interest you take in 
cause of our common country. It pains me a little that you | 
deemed it necessary to point out to me how I may be compe! 


7 See also issues of April 8, 11, 13, 14, 20, 23, 1857. 
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throwing myself in the breach now. This assumes that I 
rely calculating the chances of personal advancement. Let 

<sure you that | decline to be a candidate for eo YTess, on 
ar conviction that my running would hurt and not help 


ise. I am willing to make any personal sacrifice, but I am 
ng to do, what in my own judgment, is a sacrifice of the 
Very Truly Yours, 
A. Lincoln. 
[he firing upon Fort Sumter produced excitement on the Illi 


lege campus as it did everywhere else in the North. The 


t1i0n Was now no longer an academic one: the day ot eom 


se was over, and when President Lincoln issued his first 


for volunteers, in the spring of 1861, twenty-six Illinois 


( e men at once answered the eall. In spite of the presence 
students of strong Democratie sympathies, the reeord 

College in the war was indeed a very creditable one. In 
suring the value of that service to the Union cause, one 


not only of the number of men, over two hundred, whom 
is College sent into the Union armies, but also of the ser 


: of such men as Yates 7°35, who became the war governor of 


te, and of President Sturtevant and other members of the 


who had for years in their teaching and public addresses 
romoting the cause of freedom and of the Union in a state 

re many held other opinions. 
As fi 


ar as records and reminiscences show, there was no 


a 


organized drilling on the eampus. In Jacksonville, as in 


other parts of the North, the loyal element was very sus 
us of all southern sympathizers. Imagination filled the sur 
ding region with *‘ Knights of the Golden Cirele,’’ lan or 
ation was formed among the loyal citizens to protect the 


trom possible rebel invasion. The students kept in touch 
this local organization. They were provided with guns and 
rtain signals were determined upon in case there should be 
uble.’’ ® The somewhat irregular drilling which took place was 
directed by the college authorities but by the students them 


es. Tradition says that President Sturtevant did not have 


; 


family; published in J. M. § 
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much to say about the war in his chapel talks, although he spok 
more frequently on the subject in the town. Since Ilinois Colles 
men served under both the Confederate and the Union flags. ; 
perhaps not surprising that during the course of the war 
sometimes found themselves in opposing fighting units. F 
ample, ‘‘Ham’’ and Gilbert Green were two boys from Louis 
who were in college shortly before the war broke out. Lo 
their section, they joined the Confederate army and vy 
evacuation of Island No. 10, these boys were made prisoner 
company of the Tenth Illinois Infantry, containing several] | 
nois College men.’® Oceasionally Hlinois men belonging to 
same family fought on opposite sides, as was the case wit 
Van Katon and Bristow brothers. 

In the spring of 1864, when President Lincoln issued his | 
for the ‘*One-Hundred Days’ Service,’’ Professor Rufus Cra 
ton of the department of mathematies decided to raise 
pany, which a large group of boys soon joined. The who! 


class, except one, enlisted, the college authorities having am 
to excuse the seniors from their final examinations and to 
their diplomas without requiring attendance at the comny 
ment exercises. The company which included the colleg 
and of which Professor Crampton was chosen captain, bec 
Company C of the 145th Regiment of Illinois volunteers. S 
the object of the call into the one-hundred days’ service was 
secure men to do guard duty and to perform other services 
similar nature, so that veterans might be relieved for mot 
tive duty at the front, it is not surprising to learn that this 
ment did not see very active service. When at the end o! 
period of enlistment the unit was discharged, many of the ec 
boys, with warm patriotic fervor, reénlisted. 

In 1862 oceurred another and sharper controversy b 
faculty and students over the question of free speech. This « 
sode was not different in principle from the Springer ca 
thought it is obvious that the tendency to restrict freedo 
speech would necessarily be stronger, and justifiably so, 
war had actually broken out. This time it was members 0! 
senior class who got into difficulty on account of their orat 
for the commencement of that year. Apparently scenting t! 


Letter from Goyne S. Pennington in Jacksonville Journal, Sept 


lg K 
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aggressively loyal Professor of Rhetoric, a majority of 
iors, six weeks before Commencement, petition ed the pro 
to consider if it would not be compatible with the in 
of the commencement to adopt one or the other of the 
rules: Kither to exclude every sentiment which had 
been the subject of party debate and excitement; or to 
each side of those questions to be fairly represented = 
ling to the story of the petitioners, they were informed 
litical opinions could be expressed hut that the professor 
| be sovereign judge of their truth and propriety.’’?’ When 
y the petitioning students whether they might express the 
‘that a little of our present national danger might be 
o extreme Abolitionism, he is said to have replied ‘it will 
erated, it is false, it is party slang.’ ”’ 
class as an organization took no further action in the 
ter, but four of its members continued to argue the question 
speech with the protessor. It seems that the onlv oration 
was finally questioned was that of one Patton, but the 
r three boys resolved to stand by their classmate and take 
sequences, whatever they might be. Apparently, they 
ld not deliver their orations unless Patton were also accord 
privilege of delivering his production. They would not 
they said, on a stage on which free speech was denied. 
claimed to be as strongly opposed to secession a rebel 
S was anybody, but they wanted freedom for the white man 
llas for the negro. The result was that all four were denied 
‘diplomas by the faculty. The boys issued a manifesto ‘‘To 
Publie,’’ defending their position, and on the invitation of 
ve group of local citizens, including prominent bankers, at- 
ys, and business men, the young men delivered their ora 
at a sort of ‘‘rump commencement”’ held in a hall on the 
square. The Honorable Murray MecConnel, prominent law 
nd politician in whose office Stephen A. Douglas had begun 
study of law, presided at the meeting, which is said to have 
even more largely attended than were the regular com 
‘ment exercises. The story of the episode would be incom 


e wit] 


out adding that in later years all four men were grant 


elr diplomas and restored to the class." 


ircular : 


2, 1922, give 
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[It was, perhaps, natural that Governor Yates should ocea 
ally turn to his friend and former teacher for advice. 1 
did so is evidence enough that President Sturtevant, whil 
inclined to much political activity, was yet a man whose o 
on the great issues of the day were sought and respected. \\ 
the time came for the organization of the Republican p 
central Illinois, it was Sturtevant who helped to encourage \ 
to assume the leadership of the movement in this part 
state — in so far as there could be any leader besides | 
himself. When, early in the fall of 1862, Yates was getting 1 
to attend the convention of loval governors in Altoona, P 
sylvania, he appealed to Sturtevant for advice. ‘‘I wi 
writes, ‘‘before I arrive at that meeting, to hear from ' 
specting your views of the present state of the country. WW 
passing through a terrible crisis. No one can look a day al 
tell what a moment may reveal... .As for myself, I hav: 
day and night and have but little time to think or ponder 
the great historic events of the hour. I therefore request 
assistance and cooperation.’’ 

The appeal brought an immediate response from Sturt 
showing how deeply and sanely he had thought on the iss 
the time. He pointed out to the Governor that there wer 
three alternatives before the nation at that time: (1) the uni 
sal sway of freedom; (2) domination by a relentless slave] 
despotism; or (3) dismemberment. The first was in his 
‘‘our only hope of peace and prosperity.’’ If that conclu 
admitted, our real enemy, he advised, was not Jefferson D 
nor the southern confederacy, but slavery. ‘‘ Against that,”’ 
urged, ‘‘we must earnestly, openly direct all the storm and 
of war. We must hasten to make known in every slave eabir 
the South, and in the mansion of every master, that the F\ 
Government invites the slave to freedom, and to put forth 
own efforts in vindicating it against the unrighteous clai 
his oppressor. So far as loyal masters can be reconciled to t 
policy by compensation, we must compensate them.’’* S 
advice to the governors’ convention was to strike at slavery. T 
idea of emancipation thus won early and strong support fr 


12 Sturtevant, op. cit., 298-301. 








int, although, unlike Turner in early years 


he was usually more judicious in bot 


war progressed, the number of students kept 
vear LS62-63 look d especially gloomy to the a 
llege. The attendance had dropped Lo forts 
department, and when Sturtevant 
om Chicago, where he had been giving a course 


e students of the Chicago Theolo 


ken out among the 


returned earl 


() 
; 


gical Seminary, 
members of the small senior class. 
was, 1s not certain, but apparent! 
rship. *‘disaffection.’’? and 

rship, aisairection, ari 


tne difficulty poor 


volunteering had ‘‘wrecked’’ 


| been customary for the Presider 
seniors, this trouble 


ss. Since it ha ) 
he left him without a clas 
almost immediately began to look around for 
do. With attendance and colleg 
thought that if the \ 


activities at 


var continued and addition: 
olunteers were made, the College might as well el 


ne next year. 
sat this time of ¢@] 


¢loom and uncertainty, whe 
eft for him to do, that Mr. Sturtevant received 


] ] 
wiat 


iL Was 1 


1 ? 
iS WO 


‘from an intimate friend in Chicago to pay t 
ip to England. As is well know 


wn to students of thi 
history, public opinion in England was 1m 


in favor of the 1 


lorthern cause. Henry War 
ivored, with that eloque: 


over and end 
a consummate master, to win a greater sym 


nion cause, but had found the task far from eas 
‘ was not developed then as tne eX] eTTS dev« 
cent World War, but some efforts were ma 


nd a better understanding of the northen 
evidently thought 


t that Sturtevant mi 
Union on such a mission. He 


ake the task, but 


the 


rt his friends urged him to 
trustees voted to continue his salary in case he aece pte d 
ceall.* Accordingly, within ten days, 


sturtevant was n his 
Baldwin, I lege, F% 3, 1863; and B 
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way to England, encouraged by President Lincoln and 
with several letters of introduction to men like Cobden, C 
Francis Adams, and others. Mr. Chase, the Secretary 
Treasury, wrote him: ‘‘It will gladden my heart if you su 
in giving to the British people a clearer idea of the true sit 
here. Once rightly informed, it seems impossible to beli 
they will permit the continuance of illicit aid and count 
now given to the rebellion in England. It is the aid whi 
tracts the war and prolongs the distress of the working | 
of Europe.’’* 

The details of President Sturtevant’s experience in I 
need not be mentioned. Suffice it to say that he found ver 
sympathetic listeners on the other side. The warm symp 
Richard Cobden, with whom he breakfasted one morning, 
who, it seems, had himself visited Jacksonville, shone by 
trast with the cold antipathy of other prominent Englis 
When Mr. Sturtevant spoke before the Congregational Uni 
Kngland and Wales, he was, for example, specifically e1 
not even to mention the American war. Personal conversat 
every now and then presented an opportunity for explainin 
cause of the Union to these Englishmen, but very rar 
Sturtevant venture to speak on the war in his sermons 01 
publie addresses.** In such a chilling atmosphere it was not 
sible for him to accomplish very much. He was back agai 


Lil 


campus by the opening of college in the fall of 1863. Aft 
return, he lectured occasionally on his experience in Eng 
and also wrote an occasional article or report which helped + 
people of the North to gain a better understanding of p 
opinion in England. One of these lectures was published in t 
country, upon the special request of a committee of promi 
citizens of Chicago, and it was subsequently republished 
England. 

It is not easy to estimate precisely the influence of an insti! 
tion like Illinois College on the public opinion of its section 
country, but when it is remembered that a few years befor 
vant, New York, March 27, 1863; Minutes, Prudentia 


Illinois Coll ge, Mareh 24, 1863. 


| Committee of the 


5S. P. Chase to Sturtevant, Washington, D.C., April 3, 1863. 
6 Sturtevant, op. cit., chap. xxi; Baldwin to Sturtevant, New York, M 











verberations of the Slavery ( 


161 


lege, a serious effort was made to amend the 


constitution in favor of slavery, it is evident that the 


forees needed all the help they could get. The 


~T nr) 
which pro-slavery or 


Democratic newspapers 
S and Missouri paid to the College, shows thal 


that 1ts 
faculty was a foree with which the opposing party 
d to reckon. For years the institution had been exerting 
but telling influence upon a host of young men w 


I Li) 


assing through its doors; and in time these students, like 


and Herndon in Illinois and Judge T. J. C. Fage in Mis 
ere beginni 2” TO add their influence to that 
ild probably be absurd to 


t 


of the faculty. 
say that if it had not been for 
te might have joined the southern caus« 
is not to be forgotten that where opinion was ott 


ten SO even 


ided, men of intelligence, public spirit, and the courage of 
r convictions counted mightily. 


is College, the sta 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE SILVER-REPUBLICAN 





SENATORS, 1889-1891 


By FRED WELLBORN 


The free-silver movement of the nineties has been var 
treated in its economic aspects; moreover, the political 
ship of William Jennings Bryan, and the advocacy of free sil 
by a majority of the Democratic party is well known. But 
role of the comparatively small number of Republicans 
aided the cause has been given slight attention. The reas 
obvious. These men were relatively insignificant in nation 
fairs, and played in the background of the political stage e 





upon a few occasions, the most spectacular being that of 


dramatic bolt from the Republican National Convention in 18% 
This action, however, had little effect upon the course of nati 
politics, though it did lead to the formation of the Silver-R 
lican party in 1897. The field in which these champions o1 
were really effective was that of Congress or, to be more sp 


the Senate. Here, through their possession of the bala 


power at various times, they were able to upset, or at least 
ously hinder, a great portion of the legislation attempted 
1889 until the congressional elections of 1898 definitely dest 


their power.’ 


The period when the Silver Republicans came into being 
definite political bloe, and indeed the time of their greatest eff 
tiveness, was that of the Fifty-first Congress which bega 
December, 1889. This is famous as the first ‘‘billion-d 
Congress, and also for Speaker Thomas Brackett Reed’s rules 
which gave the Republicans effective control of the House. 


1 It is with the Senate, almost exclusivel 
which together furnished a sufficiently lar 


balance of power in that body, had 


membership. Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 


ton, and Wyoming had sixteen senato 


little consideration will be given to the Democrats, with 


necessarily worked, on occasion, in order 


because their actions are well known. 











iv. 


ad 
wn 


+ 


] 


ré prese ntatives. 


} 


to upset the regular Republ 


whom the Silver 


( 


e representation in the Senate 


Furt 


a relatively insignificant portion of 
, North and South Dakota 


rs, but only nine 


that this paper deals, becaus 


Rey 








$ h flaee nee of Sil er Re publi an Senat 


so the Congress in which the Silver-Republican s 


one feature of the party program, until granted 


and defeated another. 
demand of the silver advocates was free coin: 
nd gold, or, failing in that, the most favorabl 


that could possibly be obtained. The silver quest 


I 


ome a party issue until 1896;* but by 1889 it was 


derable and growing amount of attention, and had foun 
ites in most of the senators west of thi Mississippi Ri 
ans as well as Democrats. The reasons for the revived in 
in silver are too well known to warrant giving space to 
msideration further than to note two causes which had a 
ilar bearing upon the interest and activity of the mountain 
the states which furnished the leaders for the Silver Re 


bik 


; NUTS 
LL Was 


ns.° First in importance, from their standpou 

the price of silver.* Another factor of significance is to 
ind in the admission of six new states in 1889 and 1890, two 
ich — Montana and Idaho — were great silver producers; 


strength of the silver men was considerabl 


Senate leaders in the Republican revolt were Henry M. 
and Edward O. Woleott of Colorado, and William M. 


ri and John r. Jones ot Nevada. They had the active as 
mn oceasion, however, of Leland Stanford of California, 
Shoup and William J. MeConnell of Idaho, William D. 


o § 


if Minnesota, and Preston B. Plumb of Kansas 








Trea questio1 nat 


: ‘ - 
Nich impelled these LO Support ft 


party. 


? try 
rOLCCLIVeE 


moral Convictio. 
{ 


lothel 


und Plumb believed that iner ased silver currene, 
the nation, and therefore supported the cheaper mi 
reason: but is] 


is probably moti ted Ste 


Lival i 


? 
s() 


gibly, Jone S. 


When Congress assembl d in December, 1889, th 
found themselves in control of all branches of th 
for the first time Nn SIX years. This fact gave the 
grounds tor hope that favorable silver legislation 


iu the’ belie. 


towards it: 


enacted. Cleve land had Oppose d silve rj 


to be favorably inelined 


moreo 
placing a considerable am { f faith in) the 
The reappearanes 


en so suddi 





ite, well-formed o 


' ] ] 
ed Gonsiat rably 


aetii Om” Tocet 


1 


he balance b 
thus control the 
ot the Sena uring this Congress 
the subjects ol ily r, the tariff, and 
Bills relative to si ‘rand the tariff becan 


; 


feated. 1 the action upo!l 


| measure was d 


Republicans plaved a decisive role. The Bland-Allis« Act 


operative, and under it the minimum of $2,000,000 wort 


? 
‘ing purchased each month 


ilver men; and, now 
etermined to see 
io the free 
Windom of Minnesota 
‘m encouragement becauss 
to favor currency expansion. B vas proba 
ola politician thal financier, and wished to compromise 
cession to farming communities on the one hand. and to 


er states on the other; consequently he included 


il report ol December 


2, 1889, a complic: 


legislation which could not satisfy 


and store all tl 


+ 


results that 
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ratio.’* But whatever may have the inadvisabilit 
time chosen, or the provisions of the plan itself, it was 1 
for silver advocates begin action; thus silver bills 
kinds were soon offered.’* The outcome was a bill whi 
the House on June alline for the purchase of $4,500.01 
of silver per month by the issuance of treasury notes; 
age should be only in such amounts as necessary to pi 
redempti m.’* The bill was a caueus production 

ing to placate the silver producers by buy 

their entire output, yet avoid free coinage 


roughshod over the opposition of the Democrats an 


I 
publicans by means of Reed’s rules which had be 


earlier in the session. 

In the Senate the bill was ré ported fron 
Finance, June 11, and placed upon the calendar; but it 
ready evident that the silver wing of the Republican } 
eoing to fight for greater concessions than the bill wou 
Stewart, the most outspoken member of the group, w: 
the lead in ealling upon the ‘‘money kings to take wan 
cease their dishonest practices before they compelled 
to pay their debts in inflated paper money to Save 
from want, starvation and slav : fhe Oratory ol 
very free, and was doing its share towards retarding 
In order to expedite matters, therefore, unanimous co! 
riven on June 10, and again on the 16th, to a rule limit 
sion to five minutes; but it was not observed, Stewart 


} es 


first to break over.’ In the meantime, rumors of ‘‘d 


James PD. Richardson, M e Papers of the P 
1898), IX, 40 





Influence of Silver-Republican Senator 
. . > Lisear P ] 1) we 4 — 
Silver Republicans and Democrats were aflo 
“ans made various efforts to ‘‘g 


fouse bill through the 


ord r 


a free-colnage amendment 


ority, then the bill passed by 


the ballot shows a striking 
Only one Republican e: 
he affirmative, while all but seve 
it river were in favor of the bill.’ Si 
from North and South Dakota, 
her voted or paired for silver, an 
pes of the regular Republicans wh 
for admission to the | 
a matter ol 
of silver was |: 
Lue issue bi came olde r 
¢ torn between their interest 
her products, fluctuated n 


clearly evident tha 


nd parliamentary t: 
A conference com 
The result was tl 
t out Plumb’ 


}OO0O onnees ot 
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concessions to the silver advocates. 
of silver to be purchased m« 
mines at that time: and, secondly, the purchases were 


new treasury notes which would, therefore, add to t 


] 


of currency immediately. This compromise was adopt: 


Senate on July 10, and by the House two days later. 
houses the vote was strictly partisan, an outcome which i 
all surprising in view of the fact that the chief purpos: 
compromise Was that of satisfying both wings of the Repu 
party in order to obtain united support tor the MeKin] 
Bill 

Upon the question of just what was gained by the Act 
was a wide diversity ot opinion, as the Many congression 
ments show. Perhaps that of Senator Henry W. Blair ot} 
Hampshire will illustrate the point sufficiently well without 
tiplying examples, and at the same time explain the real 
why many Republicans supported the bill. 


I think nothing so adds to the happiness of the surrou 
as for a sick man to take his medicine cheerfully; and as | 
to vote for this bill, after listening to one Senator from O 
who finds in it the gold standard, that it is a gold measw 
the other Senator from Oregon who finds in it unlimited 
coinage in substance, and the Senator from Kansas who i 
fied that it is a free-coinage bill, and the Senator from ‘ 
who is not satisfied precisely what it is, but is very well sat 
with it, I thought that I would vote for the bill, but that | 
rive notice to the Senate that under no circumstances Vv 
here or elsewhere, would I ever give a single reason 


ing. 
The Silver-Republican leaders, however, were under 1 
sions as to what the bill provided, or why it was passed. 


had said on July 8: 


‘execute 


Expressions by others, passim. 











| have not much doubt that is conterence 1 I 
at s bill becomes la we shall na | 
it we supposed would bi but bil 
de a law I see no promise of any relief wha 
business of this country ....andas much as Id 
half-way measure .... lam compelled to support 
one that offers any relief to the people of the Ur 


now be considered as to why the Silver Ri 
ns, holding the balance of power as they did, would cor 


ree colmage; and 


such an unsatisfactory substitute for 
the regular Republicans would make a concession upot 


inswer 1s two 


vhich they fought so consistently. The ; 
trom the standpoint of the Silver Ri publican sit was be 
the stumbling block which the House offered; from tha 
regular Republicans, a bargain for aid in pushing the 
bill. Could a free-coinage bill have become a law? In spite 
irnest efforts of the silver men such a measure did no 
uently the answer appears obvious. But at the time no 
rtainty existed. Three years later John Sherman wrot 
reat controlling reason why the regular Republic: 
the compromise was that it was the only expedient b 
could defeat the free coinage of silver. He believed 
small majority in the House opposed to silver 1 


t any time; moreover, the ‘‘silence of the President « 


tter gave rise to the apprehension that if a free-coina 
ould pass both Houses that he would not feel at liberty to 


’ Perhaps the strongest statement is that of Reed, who as 
er was more responsible for the defeat ot the Plumb s iver 
any other man in Congress. He later said: ‘‘that it 


Sherman Silver Act] then and there saved this count1 
free coinage for which everv Democratie leader wa 
lamoring....Idoknow.”’ 


lence of this kind can be multiplied, but it is unnecessar 
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Unquestionably a large number of men thought the pr 
of such a bill’s becoming law was great. On the other | 


is the fact of the failure in the House of Bland’s motio 


towards free coinage, as well as the failure of the P| 
consequently it would appear that a free-coinage bill 
pass the House.** In view of this uncertainty it is the m 
dent why the two factions in the Republican party we1 


to compromise their differences. Still another eleme 


t 
Lit 


lation was that of whether or not President Harriso1 
depended upon either to approve or to veto a free-cou 
Sherman thought there was grave danger that he would 
such a bill, while Teller and Stewart were positiv: 
would.*® Certainly the President made his position a 
enough to warrant such diverse opinions. In his first avi 
sage, December 3, 1889, he had said that the nation mi 


free coinage to result in a condition which ‘‘ would be d 
ble to our financial management and disastrous to all | 
interests. We should not tread the edge of such a peri 
the other hand, he had also said: ‘‘I have always bee 

cate ol the use of silver in our currency. We are large pl 
of that metal, and should not diseredit it.... the evil 

tions which have accompanied the coinage and use of t 
dollar have not been realized a es Krom these state! 
appears that the Silver-Republican contention — that 

veto an out-and-out free-coinage bill— had the better 
tion. This was the more evident in the light of the fact 
had subsequently made no official utterances favorable to 
Mere speculation, however, is fruitless. Reed saved hu 

cessity of going on record for or against free silver, and t 


question was left open. The significant thing is that tl 


( note 15 
red t) | 1+ various sel a 
+ si ‘ y W m 
f ir s n agair g On April 29, 1896, he said 

v l Shermar il pass was ! more s \ I rh 
law was ot ( ( g,? Ce ] 1 £ Cor l 

I n, op. cit., IX, 

) Aug 18S, 1891, 1 s A \ ( g hims 

! t this fter ¢ q vas r. S 
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the President’s position was a further incentive fo1 
se. If it had been definitely known that he would veto 
na bill tne regular Republicans Wwou d nave Dee 
r they had more than a third of each house; but nee his 
vas doubtful, compromise seemed necessary. 
er factor of great importance was the fact that tariff 
was impossible so long as a portion of the Republ 
in opposition to the party program. It is in this situa 


t the real reason tor compromise on the part or the regu 


Ait 


; 


ibliecans is to be found. They had long been eager to enac 
vislation, which They believed would be the economic sal 

the nation, and as soon as they possessed all branches 
rovernment the McKinley Bill was started on its way 10 
he President. In the House the party whip was compel 


( ugh to break down the opposition of the thirty west: 

licans who Oppost d the measure at various times; thus tl 
issed that body on May 21.*° But in the Senate the silver 
ould not permit the bill to be reported from the Finance 
Committee until June 18, the day after the Plumb free-coinag: 
ssed the Senate. Even then it was not taken up for aetive 

until July 21, a week after the Sherman Silver Act be 

law. For over a month, therefore, the Senate killed ti 
etation of the Silver Republicans, some of whose leaders 


4 
? 


y admitted that the Sherman compromise was th 
they received before granting their support of the tariff 
lost of the regular Republicans, however, were not willing 
it as much, but detended their action as the lea bLha 
be done to avoid the evils of free coinage. It was in re 
to a defense of this kind made by Sherman that Teller 
red with bluntness and finality that the Silver Republicans 
could not secure the passage of a free-coinage meas 

that they were determined to defeat the tariff bill unles 
ere given something in return. ‘‘That is why,’’ he cont 


e Republicans vielded not to free coinage, but to wv 


f 1 Cong 1 Sess + $2 4t | I 5 ! 
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they thought was a lesser evil, what they thought would a) 
the purpose of satistving the Silver Republicans and secur 
votes.”’** It is quite evident that a bargain was impe 
order to win the support of these free lances within tl 
without which the great policy of the whole administra 
protective tariff could not be carried out. 

There was yet another disturbing element in the 
which was greatly complicating the difficulties of legislati 
that was the Federal Elections Bill which was before | 
at the same time. The Silver Republicans were not e 
with the old issue of inequality of representation bet 
North and South; consequently they showed evidences of « 
ation with the Democrats to defeat this feature of the Re) 
can program. A seeond reason existed, therefore, for 
their support. At this time, and indeed until December, 189 
struggle occasioned by the ‘‘Foree Bill,’’ as the Der 
dubbed the elections bill, was primarily a fight between 1 
Republicans and Democrats; but since it was upon this 
that the Silver Republicans later decisively upset and def 
the regular Republican program, it is necessary to sum 
the situation briefly. The Republican platform of 1888 den 
‘effective legislation to secure the integrity and purit: 
tions,.... We charge that the present Administration ar 
Democratic majority in Congress owe their existence to t 
pression of the ballot by a criminal nullification of the Co 
tion and laws of the United States.’’ *’ The Republican 
smarting under their enforced absence from political 


President Harrison, in both his inaugural and in his first 

message, suggested the necessity for an elections law; s 
field was being cleared for action.’ In the Senate, George F) 
Hoar, chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Ele: 
was most active in getting a measure under way."* Duri: 


summer of 1889 he had drawn a bill which was ready when ¢ 


+h t 
PSor er t ecireums es erve ng m Ss lI Css 
Three years earlier had 1 st ! ts of same rt I 
Cong., 1 Sess., 217), and had s rted by S Y 7-48 
6 Repul N mal Conv n, Chicag 1888, O I 
Ric} sol Bun Bie Bmrd f 
it ge F. H 1 l iphy S ty } New Y k, 1 
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mbled in December; but it was not considered alto 
itic, so that work was begun on another. The Hous 

I busy, and a special committer Wis ¢ ! iy ed 


up a suitable bill. The Senate comn ttee, theretore, 
ts bill out of deference to the House, since that bod 
ost affected by the operation of an elect 
r the House bil. It arrived on July 7,° and on the « 
lOth the Senate Republican caucus met for three hours 


a 
i to reach an agreement relative to the action tl! 


taken, though it was the general opinion that when 


i tila Vv iit 
1 . 1 


nce taken up it ought to be pushed through.” The situ 
s becoming so tense that the regular Republicans wished 
success betore taking up the measure. Accordit 

ight the opinion of every Senator of the party, inel 
wing, and found that a ‘‘majority of the whole Senate 
d empha ically for an Elections Bill.’’ It would appear, 


re, that a portion of the Silver Republicans were not 


opposed to the measure in early July, though t! 


eches in the Senate never indicated anyth ne more ft 
d renee. But as the summer wore away they begat 
their opposition, and in January of the next year 
r full power as a Senati bloe by kill a I 
taking up the final action on the bill, brief considera 
d be give} e situation hich obtained durin 
for by so doing the seriousness of the later de 
s the more striking. Today it is difficult to appreciat: 


] PSS ot Tee ling aroused hy the prospect Of thi I rce 


Ine law; but the speeenes In Congress, the lettel oO} 
riicipating ind rne ne spapner comme I 
. , : 
parable \ t ot the old reconustrue ( (| \ 
{ ; 
( 
| ) 
i] ( 
’ T . 1 120 
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if the bill were not causing enough trouble, the friction 
North and South was being further intensified by Seve! 
tested seats in the House of Representatives which we 
decided in favor of the Republican claimants — the suc 
candidates in two cases being negroes.* 

When Congress reassembled on December 1, 1890, ¢ 
sill was awaiting the consideration which had been decid 
in the Republican caucus of August 21.** The Presider 
sage showed that warm support could be expected from { 
ministration, and Hoar was eager for action to begin. 17 
was taken up on the second day, and from then until Ja: 
it occupied the attention of the Senate almost to the « 
of all else except matters of mere routine. The Democrat 
prepared to contest the measure indefinitely, so that acrir 
debate was the order of the day. As the weeks passed, R 
can support began to ‘‘frazzle’’ out — certain Silver Ri 
cans openly opposing the measure. On December 6, T\ 
that he did not remember ever having had presented to 
bill with more objectionable features for many years 
bill as it eame from the other House.’’ * If these feat 
not go out before the final vote,’’ he continued, ‘*I shal! 
ercise the right I have always exercised at such tim 
according to my judgment and my conscience.’’ It was 
see, therefore, that there was one Silver Republican 
not be depended upon to push the measure. Two weeks 
was joined by Stewart, who predicted, in a vigorous spe 


sectionalism involved. The met 
1 Hoar th from Mas 
gh t House |} 3 
m E. Char r of New H 
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nted legislation would be a failure, and intimated that 
ve to leave the party if it persisted 
duced a free-silver bill on the 4th, ] 
had not abandoned the el iper meti 
eround for rumors that the Democrats 
ere considering a coalition.” On the 30th, Wolcott 


the regular Republicans for killing so much time whe 


sures than the Force Bill should be before the Senate 


-ideration. He declared also that if the s 


ssion were t 


nitely, or if there were no measures to be lered 


COTISLIOGQeTE 


Koree sill, he would still vote against it.‘ Thre oft 


Re publican leaders, theretore, were not 


only opposed 

easure, but were greatly damaging its opportunity for 

iw. There is no reason to doubt that they opposed the 
principle, though they might have drifted alo h 
rtv for several additional weeks of fruitless debate had 
opportunity for silver legislation appeared. For the se 
vithin a year silver was to become the béte » e of the 

Republicans. 

ms throughout the country had been growing worse, 
in better, since the Sherman Silver Law went into oper 

it the silver men could not see that the law was in the 


ponsible. On the contrary, they wert 


» as insistent as ever 
‘ecolnage would solve the financial difficulties of 1 


nd accordingly had been grooming themselves for action 


ena 


ngress convened. Because of their demands for financial 


of having their 


if the Foree Bill were to become law, a Senate Repul 


on, and also because ot the nec esity 


‘us was held on December 15 for the purpose of deciding 
r W S I I j s Ww S 
] py s tor t s des 
é ne “ r I Cleve Y ] 1 | p> 
‘ i WwW 1 ° ze 
himself to the South for D \ 
s yw r t st s ¢ 
1 Cong., 2 Sess., 67; New York 7 
( , Sess 873.7 
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upon a course of action.*® The outcome was a bill, ea 


1 12.000,.000 ounces of silver d 


purchase of an addition: 
year of 1891, which was reported from the Finance C 
by Sherman on the 1sth. live day s later Stewart 
that he would offer a free-coinage amendment. The 
current that the immediate cause for the caucus meas 
win support for a rule to close debate on the Force Bil 
or not this was true, Nelson W. Aldrich introduced a 
on the 23rd for the limitation of debate. But the Sil 
licans had no sympathy for the attempted closure, 
wrangling continued. 

On January 5 the threatened coalition between Den 
Silver Republicans occurred, and with such suddenn 
regular Republicans were completely upset. The latte1 
lining up their forces, and had ealled a caucus meetit 
day evening, January 9, for the purpose of laying defi 
for final action on the Force Bill. William J. MeConnell 


would be sworn in on that day, and Jones of Nevad 


‘ 


back in his seat.** But Stewart had also been busy, and 
which he engineered has seldom been equaled in the Si 
quick action. He had been in consultation with Arthur P. | 
man of Mary land, who was directing the Democratie op) 
for it was nee ssary thal enough Democrats be in thei 
make a majority with the Silver Republicans. He 
quired of the new Idaho senators whether they woul 
him in a motion to take up the silver bill a motior 
adopted, would set the Foree Bill aside.** The coup 

New York 7 16, 1890; Nat Dee. 18, 1890 
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arrangement whereby Jame S Z. Ci rao 


d to Stewart in order tha 


t he might mak 


te proceed to the consideration of th 
is he did, George evidently broke 

ir, but the damage was done.” The moti 
undebatable, but suec 


What upon tl 


Isham G. 


? 


nargins, but the defection 
Wolcott, Stewart, Jones, Shoup. MeConn 
Stantord showed a serious break in 
patent the lack of unity withor 
toreed over the opposition ot 
w York Times voiced the general opin 
Force Bill was as dead as ‘‘Old Serox 


? 


pertormed by the senators who wer 


furthering silver legislation that 


+ 


h their party at a crucial time: 
‘an bloe became a defi 
rs had been active in furthering 
netioned by a majority of tl 
ited legislation; but they 
rty when an important measure in 0 
lance. The personnel of the bloe did not ren 


17 


tself remained until the silver 





iction otf the new sey ! Iron Idaho as the } ST a 
Ing ¢ all to the re ual Republiear Ss, INasmMmuch as ft 
"i to strike a blo the party by whose aid t 
‘fenabled to lift thems to positio i pl 
the oted 1 h the regulay Republic ins, the bill 
een set aside But the ere merely ac ° wit! 
Senators from ft r-produen tates beeau 
to t k, ast Ni York 7) ne expressed it, t 
of « r es thy r | thine + it the Lh ( rey, ‘ 
ones to wealth l ej ition.’’ In voting . 
a portion o e bolters evidently brok | 
tained that all except on id signed a pled to 
Force Bill until s brought to ote Be tha 
eight insuree re heroes in the silver-produ 
though elsewhere { ere regarded as traitors to 4 
heal party 

\ question which 1 iturally arises is that of whether 
collusion betwee the sS iver Republicans and Dem crat 
Ss hoy extensive i] Was; fi if stewart a id Gorn i! ( 
together in order to poll a succes ful vote gvoes 
but it does not mn ssaril ollow that there was 
anv kind. The Democrat ere eager to kill the Foree B 
time, moreover a majority of them fav red free s ! 
bore the only 1 no tie eould nay Ve! or the S 


Chis they were quite linge to do, eons juently ! 
4 ? ry . 
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resolution for closing debate, but failed. The 

Silver Republicans helped Wolcott take up 

bill, thereby setting the Force Bill aside for the 
The Republicans then gave up the useless fight, and bo 


_-+ : 
inhieted 


defeat which : oe within their ranks had 











LOUIS KOSSUTH’S APPEAL TO THI 
MIDDLE WEST lSov 


story of the Mississippi Valley, for it was sevent 
io this month that Louis Kossuth, t] 
ral leader of Hungary, arrived in this city of New Or 
or three months he had been the guest of 


ddle West; and during these three months t 


tirred With exeitement sueh as it ! 1 not} WI l! 


+ 


Is lian about WhoTt peopl became 
hom Charles Sumner de seribed as “*orandl STO] 
Wa Lace, a living Tell;”’ of whom Webst I ud 


aited ror near nineteen hundred Ved! 


Kossuth was born, August 27, 1802, in Monok, Hungat 
from a respectable family, which traced its lineage back 
dreds of vears to ancient nobility. For several genera 
family had been noted for the independent leader 

duced. One atter another, they had take the s O 
as opposed to autocracy. They had suffered many hard 


had never wavered in their stand 

ils of Kossuth’s early life must be passed over 
is reared a Protestant. He was more devoted to boi 
inual labor. Quite early he showed evidence of ext 
genius and mental ability. Ile became prof 
read and re read P! tarch’ / ( in to b | 

ers, he loved histé ry, particul: | the dramatie sid 
He attended the University of Budapest, studied 


ter entered upon its practice in Pest] 














h [ppeal he Mid | {x 
mmver leaders, among them George Sanders o KK 
Stephe A. Douglas of Ilhnois, 5S rad ¢ yew Yo 
New Jel d others, were more ( Not] 
f ac ( erventiol ould tist eSt bh 
Even our literary men KXxmerson, Walt Whitman, at 
ne were seized by this movement, and 1dea d 
\meriea’s great mission in the family of 1 Ca 
re a better setting tor the dramatic entr Ce ¢ IK 
ploits gripped the imagination of that d \ bril 
matic liberal. A erusader for democra no a 
. foreign land. He was lving prison in Turt 
f Youne America ever had a divine mission to perform 


} . rot 
4 biitd 


t be liberated. 


1. The United 


: States must take UI 
ator Foote of Mississippi, on February 17, 1801, intro 
oint resolution in tl United States Senate, de rit 
people of the United States sincerely sympathize wit 
and his fellow-exiles in Turkey; and resolving that the 


] - 
he requ 


send a vess 


t< d. by the senate and Hlouse ot he presi nta 


| oft the ra | 


United states hav to recelve ! 


to this country the said Louis Kossuth and his associ 


olu 


S late - \Let ‘le 
If passed, the 


louse. 
tes, 3 “am 
Ohio River. 

r Kossutl 
in the 


In Stat 


tT ‘ 
is 
ourned. 


SeT)tT 


d into Constantinople. Kossuth an 


\ oln 
| 
P¢ 


¢ 
Ol 


| ed out 


fro 
In other words, the first expression of syn 
1 showed that he 
Cs Ul 
taken « 

President 
tember, 1851, the 


ed him atter 
| by a heavy guard, boarded the vessel. 
t! 


lates 
tion passed the Senate on February 26, without a roll 
rnand ot Illinois called the resolut up 


vote being 126 to 42. 


east of the Alleghenies and south 


(){ 


7 


1 Stal 


would receive his most cordial 
the Mississippi Va 
1851. The 


‘illmore 


Mareh 3, 
j 


1) 


Ver 


appro 
United States 


| 


i the 1] 
warship, V/ 


his family (hi 


] 
| 
i 


wife 


a dangerous escape from Hungary) 


As the battl 


e harbor and turned her prow westward, 
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visitor. He characterized Kossuth as the most j 
In all re ects, that the resent generatiol id ! 
quarter of the rid 
"} resolution met wit ome rathe ibb 
OpposItlor senator 1); ( Oot Geor: pposed it. S 
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of Ne Hamy re trie » make political « ’ 
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+ Kossuth’s A ppeat 


is debate is worth studying. The congressmen from Ohio, 


Illinois, and lowa, were particularly outspoken in favor 


et action. Only a few illustrations can be 

eressman Sweetser of Ohio declared thi: 
this nineteenth century for this nation 

the 1 


people to make its power felt with al! 


ind. He stated that two of the counties in central ©] 


had the honor to represent, had passed resolutio1 


the world their opposition to Russia’s interference in 


TO T 
One hundred thousand freemen in central ©] 


red to back him in declaring for intervention. 


to speak for the whole American people, a1 
"at spotic 


y 


articulate thunde r. | would tell the 
; of Europe that henceforth in contests for liberty \ 


tional freedom has been trampled under foot, there mus 


+ 


ich interference as there has been in the pas 
that portion of the people of my State th: 
represent, that they will, when the time com 


interference of Russia in another contest in H 


t the 
, trouble 


; 


| hope that, if Louis Kossuth takes thi 


e debates here, he will find that Ohio, in 


prepared to do him this simple act of court 


this contest, 


prepared to say to the world that we are here to-d: 
se of representing the people of this country, a 
irpose ot representing the Autocrat of Russia or 1 


ce Powers of Europe.’’ 

ird Yates of Illinois, serving his first term 
floor in behalf of Kossuth and declared 

se. He characterized him as a great missi 

‘who was setting on fire the whole ei 


lor and power and brillianey of his eloqu 
interventio1 


ft humanity. ‘‘If it be 


I 


by the hand, this Re) thlican, then | am 


be intervention to proclaim our sympathy for at 


yeling for disenthrallment from tyranm 


there was Congressman Molon: 








1X 
ive 


al 





are. 








rough the addresses and me1 
ntered the West, he would 

Dr. D. Leasure, of Newea 

him, *‘ You, Sir, are now entering t! 


ing 
Waters, the gre: alley of the West. 
men whose character is peculiar only 
see the pioneers of the western wilderne 
jus race, who, with the Ameriean rifle an 
achieved the wonders ol! this mod rh age, T 
word west has a talismanie power. Its | 
ts fertile soil, its majestic rivers, its inexhaustible mineral 
res, and above all the great and untiring « nergy ol its peo 
se only empire is the mind, point it out as the very em 
nd place of power, where one day freemen may 
to a despotie world in arms.’’ 
following day, the Honorable W. W. Loomis 
reminded him of the fact that he had now 


eheny Mountains, and was standing 


ror the 
‘Vv entrance ot the great valley of the Mississi 
nnot produce its parallel. Here is emphatically the gr 
rious ‘Temple of Liberty.’ ”’ 
eply, Kossuth said that he had always felt 
traction towards the West. It seemed as if hi 
ere whispering into his ears, saying, ‘‘that there, 
ice Where the hopes of my bleeding country will 


and here upon the very threshhold of the West, I bow 


admiring awe, but also with joy, before it, like the fire-wor 


¢ Thebians of Persia, bowed before the rising sun, as the 
of light and life.’’ He said that, as he crossed the All 
\lountains and entered the West, he discovered the truth 
old Swiss proverb that ‘‘the spirit of freedom loveth to 
n the mountains.’’ ‘*‘The weather had been cold, but the 


tain hearts were warm. And up through the mountain 


‘, there sprung up around me the very flowers of sympathy, 


tent as nature itself.’’ 


| we 








rece 
mother had died. 


and svmpathy 


tsbureg!] 


account Te 





Kossuth’s visit. But whateve1 the reason, the fact ré 
the men Of this city, the ‘*‘Gateway to the West’’ | 
eC] movement in America for e@ivine d Ix ¢ 
( se he represented 

Phey organized a local women’s elub whieh 1 
O00 members. and collected $1,040. The next ne 
Organization ¢ branch so¢ elles throughout the « 
l’ebruary 7, they issued a stirring appeal, address 
Women Ot thre Wi i ad calling upon the ( 
western cities to organize Kossuth elubs, and to ¢ 
( e which he represented Phe and women ot P 
were in dead earnest in their support of Kossuth. O 
d e spent in the « b local papers announced 
rial uid, a e] as svi Wa l ded he ( 
called upon to contribute muskets. rifles pistols, ; 
ti to the cause e repress ted. General] arin Ex Si 
the Ass clation or the Fy nds of Hw Vary ol All \ 
ty, received the offerings and receipted for em. |] 
mel ton to say that ‘‘during the war of 1849. Ke 
It 1 po sibli to arm one i ) The n \\ tf. red 1 
vices. Let him no ul ag from that caus | 

ar} ( f{O0. O00 men if the had rms. Send 1 
thev are not needed re, but they soon will be erea 
over there ne 

\ 
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r spending ten busy days in Pittsburgh, Kossuth resumed 


estern journey. Cleveland was the next city to b 


visited, 
route to that place was lined with men and women, old 
ung. A press report stated that it seemed as if every home, 
s back from the railroad, were deserted, and that all! the 
tants had gathered along the route to see and hear this 
leader. Over $1,000 was colleeted at the 


road. 


suth’s reception in Cleveland was a gala affair. Such 
as ‘‘erand,’’ ‘*brilliant,’’ 


various stops 


} 


and ‘‘enthusiastie’’ filled the 


during the time he was the guest of that city. The public 


ion accorded him Was held in \Melodeon Hall. Mavor (‘ass 


red the addre =S ot welcome before a crow a ot 6.0 HM) Ve ople. 


\ large banner was hung over the stage with these words, 
‘NON-INTERVENTION, PEACEABLY, OR??’’ 

In replying to the address of welcome, Kossuth struck a happy 

declaring that in standing on the shores of Lake Erie, he 

anding in the very eradle of an unborn nation. ‘‘T stand 

a wonderful spot,’’ said he, ‘‘around which, a half century 

vo, on the banks of the Cuyahoga, the Indian chief Black Hawk, 

warriors to battle, where now a powerful young nation 

ls, linked to old Kurope by that wonderful road, which in 

ighty lakes, the Great Architect of the world constructed 

ea tie for the community of interests between the 

ld world.’’ 


? ‘i! ‘)7 
CW «ilita 


lhe next city to be visited was Columbus. He arrived there 
ebruary 4. The Ohio legislature was in session, and during 
th’s stay, he was the guest of the General Assembly. Gov 
Reuben Wood, Lieutenant-Governor Medill, members of 
Supreme Court, and other dignitaries 


jou ed in extel ding 


oficial weleome. Judging from press reports, I think it 
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] 
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delega s and idd s, Kossu 
exertion, and d to be ta t, is Toor He s 
however, and was able to ive. two d later. far ¢ 
} _ y : : ‘ . 4: 
Phe OUurneY LTO! ( olumbu to Cinemmnnati Wa one Tl 


mareh. Governor Wood and a special committee + 4+ 
accompanied Kossuth. A brief stop at Cedar 
where ne collected over $100 At Xenia. over two Tho 


pie turned out to greet him, and $300 were added to 


simular reception awaited him at Sprinefield. At Davto) 


enthusiastic crowd greeted him, and added $145 to his } 


Han ilton, a crowd had been waiting all day to eaten 


elimpse of the visiting hero. This group added $400 to 
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ipproached C) \Ossu or 
ion of his entire American t1 yor 
lined with people. One newspaper « 
WO O00, 1 dee il di] ‘ erea + ‘ . 


4 . 
r es. e dadayv o us ari ila 
\ 
iS | rain pulled to tl stat la 
. ; ) , ) } | " 
ror ¢ O 1] ( ced Ss arl i I l i 
. , 
| I< ed about the sta a ( I \ 
. _ 
(| Dp oO! I's OO! na | | i] l ] 
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| patrioti leties corted hi 0 B ett Ho 
lal rs au ne! i in (1 (one e1 ] ~ 
I outs tha nt up n that. 
ight ie K] rea ed ( r'é | 
elt. 
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ossuth’s response was, indeed, worthy of the 
re | answer vou,”’ he said, ‘‘let me look over thus spirited 
mel who almost within the winking of ar 
ilderness of primitive forests into an im 
nel ( ts a } rediction that b tive i] 


i cradle! Why, a cradle is the sleeping place of a 
of Cineinnati, you are the child, which awakening 1 in 


+ + ry) ft » PH tive 


{c ed moment, Swe pt away by its let al 


] 


s, and raised by its right arm this mighty metropolis. And 


hy your echild’s pastime work, | am awed bv the pre 
Vour mManhos d’s task.”’ 


otner reception to be noted was the one g \ Lith Ol iw 


22, Washington’s birthday. The large dining hall in the 


nett House was fittingly decorated. The center picture was a 


i 





W. Oli 


full-length portrait of ashington. On the right, 
Andrew Jackson; on the left, Kossuth. They were 
the national colors, and the tri-color of Hungary. A 


mounted by a figure resenting Kossuth tramping 


tria under foot, stood at the end of the room. 


the Cimneimnati Enquirer, 
toast: ** e in the wilderness, In 
West, in the city of 150,000 inhabitants, 
‘first public move in America for his liberation from 
we welcome Louis Kossuth, the champion of self-g 
in Kurope.’’ 

Kossuth’s address fills three columns in 
his concluding remarks can be quoted here. 

\\ asnington alive and here today, he would De 

let me end. Spirit of the departed, smile down from hea 

this appreciation of my country’s cause. Warm the heart 
beloved peopl and the time will yet come when not 

own country, but liberated Kurope also, will be a hvu 

ment to thy immortal name.’’ 

After spending fifteen days in Cineinnati, and rai 
$30,000 (one estimate gave the amount as $50,000 
started for Louisville. Governor Morehead of Kentu 
come to Cincinnati to meet Kossuth, and attended the 
given in his honor on Washington’s birthday. He had tak 


; 


sion at that time to assure Kossuth that no state would 
Kentucky, the oldest state formed out of the wilden 
ceiving him. 

Kossuth’s reception in Louisville, while pleasan 
was not so enthusiastic as the ones in Ohio, or in 
One reason for this was the lukewarm attitude 
Henry Clay. During Kossuth’s visit in Washington 
on Clay and had found him only mildly interested 


garian cause. Clay was now a very sick man; he died a f¢ 





nistake t LmMpiy hat Kossuth di 
Louisville. The Louisville Jour 
‘Champion ot Freedom,’ 


on which he had come \ 


tS nso 
‘continued on do 


He reached the Mi 
nere, Wi ile eordi: 
io. There were two elemer 
Kossuth. One of these 
e weather. A constant downpour ot 
di following his arrival. 
g¢ of receptions and parades, 


npened the enthusiasm of 


a t4et 
abll 


ude ol 


Repu an. Thi 
the upper Mississippi \ 
» views of the older families, which ant 
southern antecedents. It Was Live LOO pe : cea 
rican paper, and it had good reason for speaking a 
uis was already becoming a hot bed of liberalism, a 
ilism. The influx of immigrants following the I 
1848 brought thousands of radicals to this country. St. 
ed more than her share. A Mr. Boernstein, editor 


er, was one of these. He is described as a Socialist, a 


Red Republican, **one who propo ed to import 1 


of liberty from Europe, and transplant them 


Journal, March 1, 1852. 


Ay 
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virgin plains of America.’’ His notions of liberty wert 
acterized as ‘‘unbridled licentiousness.’’ The foreign la 


papers were noticeably loud in singing Kossuth’s prais 


this, in turn, caused the older and more conservative pa 
of which the Missouri Re publican was typical, to look 
caution on the rantings of the newcomers. 

Nevertheless, St. Louis did give Kossuth a rousing ws 
He addressed a crowd of over 5,000 people in the old 
Place on Lucas Street. Mayor Kennett and a committe 
hundred extended him the official welcome. On this o 
Kossuth remarked that, standing on the banks of the Missi 
he was weleomed and cheered as warmly and heartily 
he first stepped upon our shores. ‘‘ Distance, and the hal 
I sutfered, and what I did, had east some halo of exp: 
around my name.... but has that sympathy subsided? 
it rolls on, swelling as | progress,.... here in St. Lou 
namesake city, it rolls on, swelling as I progress on n 
sion.’’ * 

Numerous evidences of sympathy might be noted. Eac!} 
ing that he addressed contributed sums, ranging from $10¢ 
$1,080. One of his ardent admirers, Mr. Alexander Kays 
nated to the Hungarian Fund a tract of land (240 acres 
side the city, which was to be sold, and the proceeds donat 
his cause. ‘The one condition that he placed on the gift 
it be named ‘‘ Kossuth Hill,’’ and that the purchaser co1 
half of it into a vineyard. 

During his visit in St. Louis, Kossuth received an i 
from Governor Hempstead of lowa, urging him to 
state. Governor Hempstead reminded him of the fact that ‘*G 
ernor Ujhazy and a number of those brave and gallant 
who had fought with Kossuth in Hungary, were now r 
of lowa, and joined him in extending the invitation. ‘*S 
you visit us, you will find a people who scorn oppress! 
liberty, and who deeply sympathize with all those 
struggling for the establishment of Republican and Free | 
ernment throughout the world.’’ ** Governor Ujhazy came to 5 


Vissouri Republican, Mar« 18, 18 








tanding’ on the floor oft Coneress, and deseribing Kossuth <j 


er known.’’ 


App 


nd accompanied Kossuth on his trip down 
Kossuth was not able to aecept this invitation, nor 
dozen or more extended by cities near St. Lo 
\Miarch 16, Kossuth started for New Orleans 
ess Ol Mayor Kennett, he was given free passage oO 
boat Aleck Scott. He stopped at Jackson, Mississippi, 
t (jovernor Foote, and was received by the 
Mareh 27, near the noon hour, Kossuth arrived 
Orleans, and was escorted to the St. Louis H 
mayor and a committee of the general council waite 
But no parade was held in his honor. Kossuth ap 
the lukewarm reception in this city. He attribut 
orrect version that the New Orleans people had recei 
s Louisville speech, and his references to Henr 
ing his four-day visit in New Orleans, Kossuth made 


riends. But there was never that sincerity and enth 
arked his receptions in the Ohio Valley. 
ally, on April 1, he bade farewell to the cities of the Mis 
ppi Valley. After a brief stop at Mobile, where he received 


ost enthusiastie reception accorded him since leavin 
ati, he continued on around the coast, up to New York. After 
ief tour of New England, and western New York, he left this 


intry, July 14, 1852. 


ah 


The New York Times, on the eve of his departure, said, ‘‘A 
re of years hence, there will be nothing of which an individual 

re eagerly boast than that he has seen, heard, and per 
ps grasped the hand of the great statesman of Hungary; the 
ro of the nineteenth century, the Epaminondas, the last Greek 
Kuropean annals. May triumph attend him.’’ 


} 
} 


Thus Kossuth departed from our shores. For three months he 


| been the honored ouest of the Middle Wi St. Horace \Lann, 


progress after he crossed the Allegheny Mountains and entered 


Ohio Valley, said it was ‘‘one such as no Roman Consul re 


ning from foreign conquests and laden with spoils of w ar, had 


i 











£98 
transportation, 

Nor were conditions 

far as erain is cones 1, the e mm clearances 
support the view held in r ct to the trade from Ind 
[llinois.’* Elsewhere the Ohio Valley, large supplies 
New Orleans 


CK nsiderably ham} ( red, Was 


he Louisiana Purchase. The story of thi 

the part played im it by an agricultural West is too 

lor repetition. Suffice it to say that a surplus 
steadily increasing vear aft 


wav to market. 


The ten years which followed the purchase 


] 


period of great prosperity for the agrarian interest 


United States. It was an era of general Huropean 
American wheat and flour were in great demand in Fy 
the West Indies.’® Small wonder was it. therefore, that 
were shipped from the Ohio Valley to thes quarters, 
way of New Orleans. 

Morgantown, Charleston, Wheeling, and Holidays ¢ 
Virginian towns which cleared large supplies for Ni 
much to the dislike of th merchants of Old Virginia 
in many ways to divert this trade to Alexandria, Gi 
and Norfolk.”* Elizabethtown, Pittsburgh, Mononeahel 
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Beaver Town, Bedford, and Brownsville are some of the 
ylvania towns whose names were well known to the grain 
ants of New Orleans." Cincinnati, Steubenville, Marietta, 
ont, Hamilton, Jeffersonville, Augusta, Louisville, Mavs 
Bardstown, Boonsborough, Woodford, and Krankfort are 
of the many towns in Ohio and Kentucky which exported 
and flour to New Orleans.'* Brownsville and Clarkesville 
nnessee, and New Madrid and Cape Girardeau in what is 
\lissourl, should also be mentioned. , linally, Natchez sent 
plies to New Orleans. Natchez for a time was a customs port, 
it were sent grain and flour from the Ohio Valley for 
ort to New Orleans. It is probable, therefore, that very lit 
the grain which left Natchez had its origin in what is now 
ern Mississippi and southern Tennessee. 

\ll of the above-mentioned trade was carried on by means of 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, and their many tributaries. Thomas 
Ashe noticed this when traveling near Morgantown. ‘‘In the 

tumn and spring,’’ he writes, ‘‘it [the Monongahela] is gen 

covered with what are called trading and family boats: 
rmer loaded with flour.... of the country and destined for 
tucky and New Orleans.’’** The Allegheny, Youghiogheny, 
ngahela, and Ohio earried grain and flour from western 


sylvania to the Mississippi, and thence by that stream these 


plies reached New Orleans. Other tributaries of the Ohio, like 


e of the better known were Johnson & Dosey, Williamson & Patton, A. ( 
J b Frimblet, James Toby, E. Driscoll, and J. Polteny 
June 2, 1802, quotes the S 
tta having on board S0( 


vuund tu the West Ir 


om Louisville 


1 


Pittsburgh, 1 
nd f the gee i 
ows that 4.846 ba 

le q cal a HT 





Grea liay », HCLOLO lu ? lm, t¢ esses Lu 
Green, Kentu nd Gi x wha 1 s floated 
OF ( Cor? rl; ‘ | d le ll 

\ partial picture o ( ay ! 

ISO7. It is unfortunat t the soures or thes 
tt complet Kinoug e] oly { mp1 
e size and value of t rade. lor the vears note 
103,403 barrels of flour, and 43.631 bu ot com 
Orleans from these various state Of this 23,59] 
$7,/98 barrels of flour eame from \ rginia, Kentu 
< hla respectively, ~6,180 bus of corn « 
Kentuck lone. Smaller amounts of f] nd e 
Ohio and ‘Tennesse V1 cattering shinments fi 
Indiana, and Missouri. Oa peas, beans, and 1 
ntered in Ne Wriea ry small qu ( \ 
pple rom Pennsylvania appear to © cleared f} 
burgh and from point n t] lonongahela River. On J 
1806, for illustration, one MeGraw entered in New Q; 
barrels of flour whi had brought fron e Mono 
trict oO} ht bar I { During th rst 
ISO0D, 11,245 barn ( lou Pittsburgh « ( 
14, 64 WATTeIS jy ch cleared ! l us 0 ! I 
van Again, during the n t] rom February to 
93,255 barrels of flour were s pped trom Pittsburgh « 
14.2345 irrels \ Cl elt Per SvVivanla To! p ) 

the first < mont ot 1807, out of a total 18,499 
hid left Pennsyl nia, 10,1 ) cleared rol Pittsb 
Durit he three years, 18f » 1807, Charles ( 
New Orleans 16 14 bari is OUP OUT ¢ total 
rels which entered that port fro) Vire i | va 
0 
) K 








Over 3,600 barrels 
f a total of 12,893 barrels 
hnio. Relatively large amoul 
| ‘Tenn e, and Maysville, 
Kentucky. 
figures are not to be 
trade which probably 
+ | 


What if 


e neriod l oted. 


to inerea t present, D 


‘ Li Ved, hOWe\ 


the demand for grai 


West Indies. One should also ree: 


group ol new states 

proaching statehood, 

future of the West was attracting 
from the states east of the Allegwhenie 


s to be found in an examination ot 


ns during the Napoleonic era. 
rrain from New Orleans had been sold 
he Louisiana Purchase in the neighbor 
and the West Indies. During 1801 and 
of produce from New Orleans 
of New York and Jamaica papers 
marked increase took place in this 
e amount of 1! % ol barr Is Wiis 
Central America, and Kast Florida. 
1814 a grand tots " 226,504 barrel 
fly in American ships, for foreig? 
was shipped to the West Indi 
£0, Martinique, St. Bartholom«e 
from this that New Orlean 
Spanish islands rather th: 
largely furnished with produe 
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andria, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York. Th 
tween New Orleans and the Spanish and French West |] 
partly explained by recalling that both Spain and Fray 
held sway over New Orleans. Further, this fact tends 
strength to the opinion that there was an export trad 
LSO3. Of the remaining’ export, B10) per cent cleared for t 
ish Peninsula, 14 per cent to Pensacola, 7 per cent 
Ameri a, and the rest (about 5 per cent) to Kneland. 
Africa, South America, and Mexico. 

On the basis of these facts certain deductions may b 
Kirst, and probably the most interesting, is the relat 
which existed between New Orleans and the Embargo. 1 
an embargo had been quite common in America ever §s 
spring of 1807. That England and France could expect 
republic to sit idly by while these two powers violated 
trality at every turn, was more than could be expe 
yet, in the mind of the peace loving Jefferson there exist 
desire to force a war. An embargo, so he argued, might 
means of protecting American rights and at the sam 
avoiding an appeal to arms. Others thought the same, 
all concerned, from Portsmouth to New Orleans, kné 


impending embargo. In December, 1807, such a measur 


law, and brought to an end, in most American ports, th 


of flour and grain which of late had been quite large. 

In New Orleans, however, no increase took place 
arrival of the rumor that an embargo might be levied 
the grain merchants of that city were opposed to the 
shipping corn, but rather because there was probably 
export. Official notification of the embargo was slow in rt 
New Orleans. And although it is evident that Brown, 
collector, knew otf the measure, clearances continued dm 
cember, 1807, and the first two months of the new y 
admitted all this in a letter to Gallatin, and adds that 4 
had left his port from the time the embargo was know: 
Orleans until the receipt of the official notification o1 
26, 1808. A sharp reprimand from Gallatin followed, wi 
tions to be more circumspect in the future. Privatel 
Gallatin expressed the thought that hi 
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Brown’s eareless action. A little flour, it was thought, might 
found its way to Havana, and some cotton to England; 
ng, however, of further value except that which had cleared 
ighboring American ports. 


Gallatin’s reasoning seems to have been largely correct. Coast 


learanees of flour, cotton, and other commodities actually 
issued during these three months. lixports of flour and 
to foreign ports, however, were limited to but 216 barrels, 


1, 200 left for Liverpool in January, while the remainder 
red in February for Pensacola.”’ Cotton, on the contrary, 
ms to have been exported in considerable amounts, not only 

¢ these months but through the entire life of the Embargo. 
of this cotton was shipped to Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
_and Boston; very little left for a foreign port. 


+ 


) what extent violations of the embargo existed in New Or 
ns would be hard to state definitely. Proximity to the West In 
and to American ports south of Norfolk, made it relatively 
for a cargo ‘‘to be blown’’ away to a forbidden market.” 
ther, without a more efficient navy than that which the 
nomies of Jefferson could afford, a ship might leave without 
rance in comparative ease and safety. Gallatin admitted, by 
summer of 1808, that violations of this type existed every 
ere, but that under the present law little could be done to 
ck these illegal acts.*° It is probable, therefore, that some 
and flour may have left New Orleans in this fashion. To 
it extent, however, one is entitled only to guess, and that 
ess ought to be a very modest one. 
\nother interesting aspect of the trade is the export which 
is made to the Spanish Peninsula. As is well known, the then 


isting theater of the European war had penetrated far into 


tin to Jefferson, Fel » 1808 (Mss I 


n the spri 


w Orleans market. Go 


no authority 


porne 


ng 1808, 38.201 bales of cotts 


Nantes, Liverpool, G1 
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Tj e Gra 7 adi 


in to European ports. The presence of 
la trom late in the vear 1812 to the close ot 1814 adds 


th to this view. 
ll of the grain and flour which left New Orleans during 
te Tol Prov 


ston, al 


perio | el ared tor foreign ports, | 


yleonie 
ew York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, ¢ hari 
s las Mobile and Fort Stoddard, received moderate 
ts from New Orleans. Of these cities, Mobile received 
‘gest amount. Over half of the flour was shipped duri 
en large bodies of American troops were stationed in 
trict. Similar circumstances and needs explal 1 
Fort Stoddard and other west Florida poin The « 
the other cities mentioned above do not seem to 
ore constant r regular. 
) the vear of the embargo, 11,321 barrels of flour red, 
ll but 1,500 barrels were shipped O port nort ot 
ow Florida. Nearly one-half of the amount pped i 
] ‘ lew nition of hut 


ton, and with 


arl md | P 
} 
l 1 ie re 


is exported to ¢ 
Kort Stoddard. al] Was Cl 


indred barrels to 
at year. From this it would appear it the nbar 
to some extent, a coastwise traffie in flo ir. And w f 
R have been the ease to a certain degre: C1 teresting 
it in no single vear was there a shipment after August, 
t to the neighboring ports of Mobile, Fort Stoddai nd 
K 2611. n 21,040 


noticeable in the veat 


his is vei 

s left New Orleans, « hiefls for northern ports 1) 

nd total of 57,495 barrels of flour left New Orlear or 

n ports during the vears 1805 to 1814, of which 21,040, 
1016 barrels left in 1811 and 1812 respectively 

settine this export, was an import of 48,042 barrel p) 

ly 60 per cent of which came from Baltimore. Philads 

j 29 and 9 per cent. re 


be eredited with 2! 
by New Orleat 


town, 


1 New York may 


he total amount imported 
Norfolk, Georg 


nder, about 3 per cent, came from 
ring t existed ta C . Jan Cy 
s 1812 to 1814. It is likely s : g the 
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Savannah, Charleston, Newport, and Fort Stoddard 
of importance. 

Contrasting the domestic trade in export with that 
one notes that shipments were often made in the sam: 
-even in the same month that flour was being imported. D 

1808, for illustration, when exports were made to New \ 
Baltimore, imports of flour were received from these ty 
in New Orleans. Generally speaking, in each year 1 
bulk of the import came during the latter half of the y 
in the case of the export the shipments were made dur 
first half of the vear. And while it does not seem wis 
too much of this point, the fact remains that, to a degree, 
tend to explain in part why New Orleans engaged i 
export and an import trade.” Contrasting, however, the 
trade with the export to foreign states, it is quite saft 
that New Orleans was chiefly a center for the export and 
the import of flour. Of the total amount of flour whic 
through the customs in New Orleans, approximately 85 
was exported, chiefly to foreign ports. 

While further research will doubtless tend to 


t 


t 


amounts listed in this article, enough has been presented 
the importance of New Orleans as a grain port. Most cert 
New Orleans did not, and indeed could not, rival the 1 
portant cities to the north. Alexandria, Norfolk, New Yor! 
timore, and Philadelphia out-distanced New Orleans 
much trouble. It is believed, however, that with the clos 
Napoleonie wars, and with the rapid development of t 
Valley, the volume of the export from New Orleans rose | 
amount and value. By the middle of the century, the gra 
flour shipped from New Orleans exceeded that which 
from certain northern ports which, during the Napoleo: 
had eclipsed New Orleans. These ports, however, had e¢] 
prominence as a result of certain peculiar economic and } 
factors existing both in America and in Europe. Thess 
largely tended to disappear with the advent of peace in 181. 
as a result, flour exports from these cities dropped. At 
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the agricultural center of America, in so far as grain was 


rned, moved westward; and with this westward movement, 
Orleans grew into a grain port of size and importance.” 
se facts are too well known to warrant any further comment. 
is highly instructive, however, to note that the inception of 
rrain trade of New Orleans came during the Napoleonic 


res as to imports from the Ohio and Mississippi va 


} 


see U. S. Census, Agriculture, 1860, p. elvi. 
relative importance of New Orleans is shown by contrasting 
iose from other American cities. Alexandria, Va., for w 


and which may be taken as an example, exported during the same per 


y this article, 158 barrels of flour. Larger amounts were doubtless shipy 
phia, New York, Norfolk, and Baltimore. Corn, wheat, and other grains 


t from these various ports in larger amounts than from New Ork 
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ROM A CIVIL WAR 


and ehildre } 
‘e and publishing house from which 
‘and joint owner in such critical tin 


continuous existence trom 1838 to the pr 


has always borne the name Merrill. Today it is k 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 


At one time the firm considered publishing i 
Lieutenant Colonel Merrill’s Civil War letters to his 


did not do so because a large portion thereof concer 
personal matters. Portions of his intimate corresponde) 
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re valuable in giving an insight into the life of the Union 
and his emotional reactions. The strenuous nature of the 
\tlanta campaign is well portrayed in these letters. Few 
‘uments will give a better picture of Sherman 
than Merrill’s letter of December 15, 1864. 


A 


rmission to print unreservedly from these letters, the 
; indebted to the courtesy of Colonel Merrill’s daughter, 
Anna Merrill Foster of Long Beach, Californi 


BowLInG GREEN Aug. 24tl 1862 


ve the promise of a negro that he will run off from his masteé 
night and come and attend me as servant. He is thirty on 
nd will make me a faithful attendant 
ean depend upon my preaching and practicing 

mate at all times in the harshest manner the kings english will 
that the meanest man in the world is he that lives off of another 


; 


rnings. Satan himself would be ashamed of stealing from the 


BowLiInG GREEN Sept 18" 1862 


EMILY, 
Ve moved our camp last evening to the north side of College Hill, s 


ble to make a stout defense when Bragg makes his appearance, 


serable work moving as the rain poured down in torrents. Such 


had no letter from home for more than a week, d 


have been just able to drag myself about. Everything 


1\ 


+ 


eatible has been taken up by Buell’s Army, so that we have noth 
it flour and our cook only knows how to fry flitters. Would you like 
receipt? Take a quart of flour and a pint of water, mix 
r, and fry the result (cake or batter) in a gallon of gravy. The 
a dish of this food will satisfy one for a week. The Army how 
is now gone forward and as soon as I ean get something | 
h is not grease, my health will improve. 
Fort INpIANA Jan 18 1863 
aR EMMA, 
There comes the call ‘Corporal of the guard No. 2.’! and here 


} tramp comes the corporal bringing a solitary horseman with horse 


foam. 
ther letter Merrill wrote: ‘‘ Buells soldiers have no scruples t taki 
r Some of the regiments seem to have as many servants as s 9 














UrAl \ Mare} . 
M R EMILY 
\s 1t appears n¢ SI da there be wancy | | 
Le na ti best pros] t receiving al po mel 
is M rl sw I hree hundred S more 
lvantage of a horse to 1 It is a much pleasanter pos 
t of commander of a company for ; respons itv for 
clothing, and the he h of the men is take rom the s! 
pe ! ho receives the pron on and he has nothing to d 
and prt re himself te e ree of exped ns 


[ have just returned from a forage expedition across the (¢ 
and stupid from starvation and exposure am fit for nothing 
writing. ... Our labors lasted three nights and days and resu 


capture of one hundred and fifty loads of corn and oats. I’m 
wouldn't be so fierce if you could see us taking all the proj 
world from heartbroken women whose husbands have beer 
circumstances into the Secesh Army. A man had been take 
bed three weeks ago and carried South leaving a beautiful we 
ing very much like Aunt Cat] arine twenty years ago and 
under ten years old to our mercy. 

Of course we took her food and horses and left her weeping 
ing starvation 

We are obeying your christian exhortation ‘to kill them 


to let them die by inches t 


t 


ing them down. 
When you send to me next put in a pair of suspenders 
blacking brush and box of black my white soft hat, a quart 


rial note, a dark colored 





Arnold, a quire or two of commer 


sack a small vial of swet 


t oll, a comb for a horses mane and 
eurry comb) a saddle girth and a good pocket map of the Son 
not Ashers 

Send me a Wilsons first reader for Jerry. 

[ am to have command of an expedition which is to start 
night, so the prospect is that 1 will spend my birthday ha: 
enemy. 

Send me a list of the new military books that have been iss 
last July as there may be something that I ought to read. 


Thine ever, 














too weak and feverish to exert myself in any way this mornin 
k has expired since last I wrote I must send a letter, or 
k it is according to the books on wifelyv conduc to heeon , 


ication for leave of absence came back vesterda endorsed 


secrans ‘‘ Respectfully returned not granted.’’ 


1 been twenty days since I forwarded it, so that you can hope ft 
orable reply to my second application until the 20th of this mont 


+ 


hich time ] suppose you can take it for granted that theres no 


ng me this year. 


¢ 


is more likelihood of my medical certificate succeeding, thoug 
t that my disease is put down Chronic Diarrhoea (an illness thi 
rn in a day) may lead them to decide against me, als] they may 


vou have that disease why didn’t you send in a medical certif 


the first place. We have seen too m ich ot that thing offices 
sick, when they found they couldn’t get home any other w 


spectfully returned not granted.’’ 


any more than I do when I’m perfectly well, but the war 


r and the impure atmosphere combine to unfit me for duty, ke 
all the time uneasy lest I be seriously attacked by the typh 

that afflicts so many of the men. 
NASHVILLE Wednesday Aft Dee 2"* 15¢ 


aR EMILY, 


’s your pass. With it you wont need any from Gov Morton 


else, but can come right along without any Provost Marshal 


Mundays to ‘pester’ you. 


"A 


» at the Louisville Hotel unless you are with some 
Ng somewhere else. 
ve engaged a room at Dr. Westervelts. Col. Harrisons family 
tomorrow. : 
r folks ain’t afraid of the Small Pox. 


re are said to be about five hundred eases in tow) 


‘Ing me a little speck of ‘vaccine’ to vaccinate myseli with, tl! 
s from a healthy person. 
eryone about this corrupt city is so horribly diseased that | 
of allowing the Doctors to touch me. 
August, 1862, until the summer of 1864 when the Atlanta can gn | 


s and friends of the members of the regiment made frequent vis 


must not imagine that I am sick abed most of the time, for I dont 


( 


iT 


~ 
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than a hund 


xpect to hear 


for many 


ST OUT O 
hing if ny 
r them to 
EMMA, 
orrow and h 
| write agai 


hundred an 


reo 


ment. 





money 


note to vou vesterday 


ect of living a 


Thomas, 


sed our patl t where they all wended 1 
d brigade is trying to bring on a fight 
ving t! Woods with orders to mov 

esn’t show the white feather 
Ss a large turnout to preaching this m 
r the poor fellows of our regiment { 
f a coming battl 
r ever since e started has bee A 
ely In Tt! I nx Vy to me the s n . 
VO ars. 
n every ¢ hey become perfeetly { 
na 1 rt DSaCKSs I l curs t! wi 
} nen? 
t not be anxious 1f sometimes a week tyr 
om me for regular mails eannot be expe 
rew to the land of enlightenment 
nd a good chance of hav ng a hard rit 


uusand and we get 


rea tl 


of our beating them handso 


your custom of 


ng an hour to pass with 


not bear the thou 


long years vet. 


having | 


from this sam 
ive ho opportu 
n today. 

t this 


us point that I 


e in my stead. 


My digest 


making me feel as if there 


year 1n an fhe 


forty men killed and wound 


fell asleey 
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woods with orders to move in the morning prepared for 
march. Probably to Atlanta possibly to South Carolina, per} 
ginia. None but the Corps Commanders kn 

he next three weeks n have to tell a more terrible 1 
the last 

ihe country through which we are passing is the loveliest 
seen, Tull OL vast ! ls of wheat on which we are grazing 


There is no danger of starvation to the inhabitants of the s 


as our army keeps away from them, but ruin follows in our 


drove off the flocks and herds our mules destroy the spring 


our men the gardens and smoke houses. 


The bugle calls for church; ought I to obey its summor 
to write? I suppose I must stop and trust to find time afterwar 
plete the letter. 

Its too late to write any more. Write every day or tv 
all I receive. Excuse this torn and soiled sheet. 


Yours Ever 


‘i 
BEFORE THE ENEMY May 30" Mor 
My pear Ema, 

While I’m waiting for Jerry to bring my dinner of er 
beef and green stewed whortleberries a letter can at least 
Memories of cupeakes, current pies, hide and seek, of year 
present themselves as I le looking into the blue, listening 





battle. Birthday celebrations are delightful and yet seri 
but today only the sober view is visible. 

Here I was interrupted and now its nearly Tuesday 1 
the never ceasing roar continues. 

Even if one has to remain quiet the constant firing and tf) 
waiting exhausts every fiber of ones body and spirit. Sear 
passes without an attack and no words coined on earth can 


terrific nature of such affairs. 

One could hardly imagine that the bursting of all the fie: 
pit would be able to create such fearful confusion. 

We are gaining ground very slowly, indeed our regiment 
identical ground we seized a week ago. The wings however 
advaneing and Johnson will probably fall back before a 


to the river in front of Atlanta. 
You say that the accounts from our army are very meager b 
absolutely nothing of its movements. Our business is to eat 


fight in total ignorance of what every other brigade is doing 
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ing to have for supper a cup of stewed berries presented by 
from whom I took seven dollars several months ago when 
Provost. 
forget to send me a half dollar in every letter from this time 
| tell you to Stop. 
eo the big guns. When will this horrible noise ceas¢ 
nv of you see Mrs David W atson who lives fo ir miles east of town 
shand be longed to my old company and who fell at Re saca, te 
highly I esteemed him and what a noble soldier he always pr 
You remember her coming on a hot summer day walking fi 
th a child in her arms to see me and inquire of her husband 
\iv God what a terrible thing war is. 
Jane ean give the child a present from me costing ten or twenty) 
rs | would be very thankful. Take the money from the store and 
to me.... 
sorry Lew K is along for I suffer indescribably after every fight 
| find him, 
Ever yours 


S Mer 





HospitaL Tent Acwortu Ga Monday June 13" 1864 
aR EMMA, 
m not wounded, nor have I been very sick but as the regiment w 
‘ed forward last Friday and I had been lying on my back for tw 


‘ee days, the Surgeon sent me in an ambulance five miles to this 


here is no advantage in being here however except that we dont move 
elve of us lie on the ground in one tent and as sanitary stores hav 
rrived the dict is the same detestable stuff as in camp. 
Word today is that our Brigade lies just where it did when I left it, si 
t really I should have fared just as well if I had staid, with the excep 
perhaps that I would have been more exposed to the rain which 
en continuous. ... 
luesday I feel miserably weak today with an excessive longing to | 
home where I can rest for I am so tired. 
The distant thunder of cannon informs us that some portion of tl 
is engaged but rumor has it that our Division is lying quietly 
rear. I could almost wish myself wounded not too severely howevet 


so that I could enjoy a month in the quiet and among the comforts of 


‘his war is unfitting me for anything like business at home, so tl 





1d anima 


money in the 


anything. 











and accoutrements Sir this is no time to be ooKing tor vert 


One of the horrors of this kind of life is that the 
clothes are alive and nothing can be done to relieve them as ¢ 


change of clothing and seldom any opportunity to bathe, 

The officers if they exert themselves and change their elot 
ly can escape the affliction, but the poor private drags h 
carcass in utter hopelessness to the end of the campaign 

Another trouble is produced by wearing thick wool e 
eating fat salt pork. 

Everyone from Colonel to Private is broken out horribly, 
enjoy a moments rest for the intolerable itching. 

Such things may appear only disgusting to you, but I cor 
constituting the chief hardships of the soldier, and the maz 
such sufferings for his country is worthy of the highest resp: 

[ am in command of the regiment at present as Col. H. is 
hospital from the effects of touching a poison vine. 

One of our companies that numbered Seventy Six when 


hatchie has now not thirty men in it. . 


IN THE CENTRE OF SHERMANS ARM} 
My pEAR Eminy, 

By my side sits Capt Sleeth seven feet long and s 
thick or thin rather, with his boots off and his pants rolled 
ing the rest of the skin from his bones. 

This unfortunate is more sadly situated even than myself as } 


scurvy.... 


NEAR VININGS StTaTION Friday July 8 
My pear Ema, 

After a stout resistance from my indolent disposition I seat 
with back against a tree to try and write. 

After driving the enemy out of Kenesaw Mountain we h 
halted on the north bank of the Chattahoochee. 

[ am so wretchedly weak that it is with the greatest diff 
can drag along with the regiment, but as an officer is worse of 
hospital than here, and as the surgeon will not give a ecertificat 
to base a plea for resigning at this stage of the campaign I sh 
as long as I ean stick to Billys back. 


You need not think from this that I am in a comparativel; 














NEAR Ea 
EMMA, 
We marched six or eight miles yesterday on 
purpose of trying the effec 
ece of strategy that used to be all powerf 


mand. 

new General is said to have remarked that he wou 
attempted to flank him. 
t doubt he has thrown away one third of his arm 


ys without inflicting a loss one third as great on us 


ir to us utterly heartless, for they make no eff 


nepoel appec 


their severely wounded, leaving them to fall 


nto our hands aft 
the field for a day or two, and never exerting themse] 


bury their dead, but leaving the ground covered \v 
me decaying carcasses. 


r the present regime we are doing more towards terminat 
igh I’ve an idea that Atlanta would have been evacuat 


Johnson had not been supe rseded. ... 
nk you for the ginger, the prunes the citric acid, the tamarind 


ent pieces and more than all for the daily letters 


aR EMMA, 
I rose and roused the regiment at three o’¢ 


t the enemy should he choose to come and now its fis 


at twilight the 33" Band played Old Hundred most grandly. I 
conscious often of being immortal nowadays, but as that glorious 


Swe 


lled forth the past the present the future seemed to mi 


and all whom we have loved, who have gone 


or 


ate I have been touched with pity for our 
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[ | t in my sting a rty days 
hear that vel t at Division H I 
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wrote 1m of Aug must have hee at oe < 

vI n then and nor S1 1 dated bety tl 
[ | n int S¢ v five mo s tod 
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5 
ciated. It cheers us and more t] repays us for all that 
to have the thanks of ft] nat tendered by its P1 
Lineoln. 

To be sure we remember |] ve have pursued the enemy 
and thickets over rivers and n ntains, how we fought hit 
until y have driven him howling from the Gate ( tVv al 


} 


have been crowned with a glorious victory. 











ti 


at army of the west emerges from the mountain 
efore sweeping over the vast plain of central and s 
the great men ot our ¢ ntry ery out well don ; 
k and corner of the land wherever a patriot ae 
ing back Well done. 

God we have been permitted to have a hand in 1 ng 


history. 


rian will fail to dwell on Resaeca Lost Mountain Kenes 


regiment must exchange its tattered banner for one o 


d names which will be famous through out all 


s tempered with a feeling of sadness as memory 


I have fallen in batttle. 


VED WIFE, 


‘hing orders. Winter campaign. Fifty days. Start Tl 


been able to send in my resignation yet. Men take two ] 


Expect to wear them both out before wet ng 


ere we are going. Think it a big raid. 


Cuat. R. R. B. Nov. 11 Friday 


Don’t send me any more newspapers till I reque 


hear from the newspapers that we have emerged. 
nd this by hand as all mails have ceased to go North. 
my dear Emma I ean never tell you how much I !o\ 


all pray with faith for me God will permit me to return s 


His care I commit you with the firm assurance 
you. 
have no idea where we are going. 


to my sisters. 


Four Miues rrom SAvaANNAn Dee 


onth ago today we pushed out from Atlanta int 


ntirely ignorant of our destination. 


S MEeRRI 


in 





















J24 Doe “med 


taken from the country and as the region through wl 

a wealthy one, we obtained all the meal, flour, pork, beef, 

honey, preserves, sweet potatoes, rice and indeed everytl 

think of except green fruits. 
[ think I have eaten more fowls and honey on this trip t! 

life before and sweet potatoes well Ive almost had eno 

passed along the road near Madison the men found an « 


taining several casks of molasses. 









The hungry crowd of stragglers swarmed around like b 


and swearing and overturning the barrels in their crazy eager 
A bea itiful blacke ved boy of four vears sat on the gate post, 
‘Come out of there you old mean Yanks you. Oh goodee good 


1 


get the chickens for they are under the house.’’ One of the Dar 








had his wife with him left her with the column and went ir 
Etonton to see an old acquaintance. When he rejoined the « 
heard him telling his wife ‘‘Law La I tell you what dar was 
rarrin when dat gal seed me. 

While we were entering Milledgeville an old black woman 


‘God bless you, yous come at last. Weve been waitin for 







moren four years.’ The usual exclamation of our boys was ‘( 


Sambo Come on Dinah,’ which was responded to in one case by 


female rushing into the ranks. with a ‘ Yes Ise gwine but some « 











must marry me.’ One old fellow (about the size and with a hi 
like Mr Blake) stood by his lady on the fence and as his eye 
eried out ‘Oh dars de Captin’, winding up with a locomotive 
backward tumble from the fence. A woman greeted us with 
Massas, I can’t larf enuff I’se so glad to see you.’ 

Everywhere the houses of the wealthy were pillaged, clothes t 
beds torn to pieces barns and gins and their contents given to th 

An old planter was walking back and forth wringing his hands 
claiming over and over, ‘‘Oh I’m a ruined man! Oh I’m a ruil 


6‘*The Day of Wrath,’’ a famous medieval hymn, 
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of the soldiers growing weary of his noise consoled him with, 
hell said you wusn't.’ It was a melancholy sight to watch the 
sappear from the shelves of the State library recalling the van- 
the Arabs in Egypt. Ghost of Hannah More, think of my 


‘Coel bs in sé arch ota Wite 


nv of the houses the ladies sat amid the ruins of their furniture 
‘ed contents of drawers and trunks, smiling as if they took all 


illy, yet now an|d]| then an old lady would have to be r 


her calmer daughter with ‘Please Mama dont rar so.’ Ger 
whose residence near Savannah was receiving the customary 


was accosted by one of the men with ‘Well old man they aré 


¢ you rather roughly.’ ‘Yes was the reply they have done about 
an.” ‘No damn you, was the response, we will burn your house 
Ile was so far subjugated as to ask and obtain permission 


Gen' Slocum to pass thro. our lines to the city and try to ] 
es there to surrender. 
Our men showed more sympathy to an unfortunate dog who appeared 
rneath a burning house in Springfield, sending forth most dismal 
and suceeeding at last by the help of the flames in breaking the 
that bound him, only to find himself caged by flaming palings that 
| the basement of the building. The boys stood breathless Vv watch 
¢ the frantic efforts of the poor fellow as he seized the red bars with 
s teeth and tore his way toward the welcoming cheers that burst fort! 
s deliverance. On a plantation about seven miles above Savannah 
magnificent forest of live oaks festooned with Spanish moss 
Some of the trees are ten feet in diameter and the distance across from 
to tip of the branches is nearly two hundred feet, far surpassing in 
grandeur anything of the kind I have ever seen. The English oaks are 
lwarfs, and that elm at home on the diagonal dwindles in my mem 
intil it assumes a size not one third as large as these glorious crea 
ns each one in itself a forest and a temple. 


We have taken possession of the ricemills in this neighborhood and 


“3 


surprised the negro inmates by an issue of meat, as their diet heret 


has been confined to rice. One of the boys in company K. found five 


1] 


sand dollars in confederate money concealed in a well, beside go 


silver and clothing of the finest quality. I have no doubt that fifty 
sand dollars worth of silk dresses were found buried and were 
med and torn to pieces by the men. Vast amounts of silverware 
way in the ground, thro. information derived from the negroes fell 
) the hands of the men. 


Now and then stragglers were guilty of outrages such as hanging a 


+ 


en until he would confess where his silver was, or rifling trunks in 
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prote on ¢ | ¢ PIs I] ) Vy we a oT I ! d 
Sime ner ns aeva t i ft S aesert I mes Die ( 
tfatherless babes. he nm and dises ( 
Loda the elo S ny I Vv s t « t he sy t t | 
tis even more adrf Pr s f S 
} thing ] , } \ { . 
I I ry < OPS ( l Xpiring O! 
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| I ( l lit s tone I 
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KE S lone ind tl sons re hard to I na | 
i y 7 } + 
wea \ Ul ny ror ti ioor Opening co S 
"} +hy \ t 
L ie I ee yvears ey ‘ | n the ~ } ? rey t} 
tne W yorn rem! ho O leit the S 
. . 
1 | ft ; tro. , , y r | m t} ) ’ 
riyt ¢ } ott , ] x 
I « | ( ! ! ( ( <nNows how | 
} + + } 
ean, I hope. | 5 ! trembling believe [I an 


\ person connected t] rmy ought 1 lepr 
with sseac tf} JOY a? } woor ¢ ) rs ~ iB cS } T neK T 
broken shai $s prove his e not to have bee cet] 

While we were singing John RB vn and the Year of Jul 
Ing’ a vreat crow ot? ] men, gather | rom } +y 
hall waving their nas shouting, throwing arms around ¢ 
kneeling and praying God bress you and take you Massa and 
love to heaven whar vou shine iike a star in glor 
to you bress God. 

For you I would do anvthi) r everything. wit] t vi 
noth ng? b T 1 pang 

Forever thine 
S M 


Ep. or JOURNAI 


Raleigh to Richmond .... Hoos ers homeward bound 


7 The Indianar s Journal for half 


f a century was one of tl t 


ldle West. It ardently supported Presid 


r 
1g 


nt Lincoln and tl 








ssarily destroyed. 


r arn 


] 
V novod 


everyone feel 
war could never now condem 
transportation here as we had hope: 


’ 
Li 


lf 
| till we reach Washington. 


W ASHINGT( 
HE JOURNAL 


With no transportation for this army 
shed, the men . 


.. addressed their limbs to the weary w 








ILO Docume wits 


ing knapsacks to Washington. Soldiers must growl wl 
pressed, or they would be more than human, and so, h \ 
by, you would have heard mat 1 limping patriot mutter 
dragged all over the Confederacy after the war’s end \ 
amount O© grumbling relieves the mind wor! I \ 
party exercised to m his twenty miles thereafter w 
groan. 

Quy ‘ sth n ti Spottsviy i batt Fround 
\ sible thi rible signs of the struggle. Trees mowed 
artulery, lowly mounds with nothing to testify whose was 
place, and sadder still, the unburied remains of those who } 

Bones lay by the roadside and in a yard where a woman s 
coursed about the struggle to inquirers, lay two sculls, sile1 
her inhumanity. In a thicket near by, where the apalling 
never to have been broken by owl or bat or raven lie hundr 
tons. Some had collected, as they lay wounded such st 
within their reach, and striven to erect a barrier to prot: 


further injury. Others had taken the straps from their 


bind a severed artery, and now the leather lying loosely abo 
told pathetically of the vain effort of the dying men to reta 
Our camp this evening was on the field of Chancellors 


interest to all who have served under Gen! Hooker. but esp: 


of our army who took part in the battle. The orders prol 
burning have been very strict, but in this 1 


Huis Vi *INITy where cont 


\ SLi 


ies have destroved everything ‘+h commands seem sup 


former member of the 27" now of the 70‘ amused his com 


forming them, that for the sake of reviving old memories, hi 
boil his coffee that night on a rail fire, for two years befors 


of the fight he had crossed a little s 


tream in the ravine 


rail Sure enough the rail was found, the coffee boiled and D 
listeners gathered to hear once more the oft rey ted story 


peated Sto 


victory and defeat. 


The next morning while the army moved forward, a p 
visited the Wilderness battle ground. The same sad scenes | 


day before are here witnessed The visitor is startled by sudae 
ing upon the commingling bones of horse and rider. All the px 
of the soldier from the envelope with its faint female address 
broken gun, are seattered over the ground. Decaying piles 


are seen placed together by companies before making a char 


I BUSS 


8 At Spottsylvania the total in kill 
the North and slightly less for the South; at Chancellorsville it was 17.287 
respectively; in the Wilderness it was 15,387 and 11,400, respectively. 











rs never returned. The oppressive silence reigning throughout 
and almost impenetrable forest, overwhelms the wanderer wit] 
lis a gloomy sepulcher where the trees vering 
s the remains of the patriots, are alone in perfor { ; 
s. The winds moan a requiem through the pir 
? } t They Sleep 01 mecons ous of L we r yr na ? atl 
trumpete! shall sound a revell for the fores »£ ip its 
| grav-haired man leaned upon his hoe-hand trv { 
ng head as he said \h, sir, there are thou s of 
ng unburied in the wilderness 
we are in Washington he Captains and their clerks ar ’ 
nd night to finish their muster-out rolls. lhe | rs @! ) Weal 
g \ll except the veterans and recruits expect to turn their fac 
setting sun in about a week. Prepare to grasp the hard hands 
foosiers who heard the il for the ‘*six hundred tl nd mor 
< , reg , it , . 1S¢ 
re n June ] TN¢ oft re nao? I () | 
tion was give + +) State H 2 i: e Ty tr < S 
1 Eighty-second Indiana regiments. Dir was t 
the ( or 1s ‘ f 
M nd G H \ med the r I g i ( I 
son res 1. The S Demoeratie pap 
KS n the re oft t Ss - Reg 
. nels ling ( Mert n spoke ( 
me pat? songs and led t as ge in « ' g \ 
! lly. T ! t noteworthy reunion of > th é 
Washing n March 4, 1889, when the sur 
. parade as the guard of for ( , 
ted President 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Karl Marz’s Interpret m of History. By Mandell M 
Harvard Economie Studies, Vol. XXXI. (Cambri 


University Press, 1927. x 310 pp. $3.5 
Mar naterialistic b nerntiad mbites > hictor + danle Rrra 
arxXian Materiaistie interpretation of history t Geals, firs 
Marx really meant by the economic interpretation of his 
+ \ *% ? ? yr . ; + ‘ ‘ a + 

presents Marx’s interpretation of human nature and of 
Which results from a direct appreciation of man’s self-in 
Marx’s views as to the evolution of ideas, scie1 nd 
investigated. Fourthly, attention is directed towards the 
tiq of capitalism and his ease for tl periority and 

r ) y Py ? ) 7 *) 7 +} . " . 

OL Socialism. Kin uiv, the materialis theory Ss Summa! eC 


and formally evaluated. 


He has read carefully all of the relevant materials of Mar: 


read @Carerul 1 I 
ind a great deal of what others have w1 ten mut Man 
The only defeet in his bibliographie and theoretieal ¢ 


pear to be unfamiliarity with the majority of the work 
done in the field of the theory and interpretation of hist 
generation. It is distinctly the 
historian. This aeco 


to the reviewer, namely, that it is not as much a study 


theory of history as it is an analysis and critique of tl 
istic economics. It is far closer in scope to a work like 


Socialism: A Critical Analysis, than it is to constituting 


of such a ha 
set forth by Professor A. H. Hansen in the Quarterly 


I 


nn . 
Then, t must be pointed o 


nomics for November, 1921. 


but candor that Harvard University is not the best plac 


wor uit a doctoral dissertation devoted to an estimate 
science. It is now coneeded by most thoug 


in economie 


the subject that the place of Marx in the development o 


+ 


be determit d by his relationship to the er th of institutic 
and not by his formulation of the Marxian dialectic of s 
As the Harvard Dep rtment of Economies hesitates to 
such a thine exists as institutional economics. it is diffien 


ith 


The author gives evidence of a thorough acquaintance wi 


harbinger of the consideration of Marx as an histor 











Ss 





Bober: Marx’s Int rpretation of History dol] 


n to comprehend how Marx can have much significance in eco- 

aside from his socialistic doctrines. 

mizing this background, it is easy to forgive Dr. Bober for hold 
Marx does not rate very highly as an economist. It is easy 

to riddle much of the Marxian dialectie and psychology involved 

socialistic views, particularly his theory that man is dominated 
calculating self-interest, a view which he apparently derived 
Benthamite felicifie caleulus. Likewise, the labor theory of 

nd the derived conception of surplus value is scarcely tenable 


rety. With the disintegration of the felicific calculus and the 


theory of value, the doctrine of the class-struggle loses much of 


tions ane 


For examining and reémphasizing these points we are 
1 to Dr. Bober, but this exercise has only indirect bearing upon 
an view of economic determinism in history. 


economic determination 


nsidering Just what Marx meant by tl 
ry, Dr. Bober rejects a widely held contention that Marx regarded 


mate historical cause as the technique of production, which in 


creates the modes or methods of production and exchange that 


ine the nature of the other social institutions: government. law. 
n, ete. Dr. Bober formulates the Marxian thesis as follows: ‘‘The 
' production forms the foundation upon which the various phases 
an life are carried on, and constitutes the supreme cause of social 
s.’’ He expresses his final estimate of Marx’s contribution t 


n the following manner: 


's doctrine was a powerful antidote to older and even more one 

ws of history. In his time, some regarded history as the s} 
n of ‘‘great men’’; others treated it from the angle of dynast 

l polit cal maneuverings; still others clothed it in one 

or another of mystical idealism. Marx's view dealt a fatal blow 
eoneeptions. He ealled the historians from their lofty imaginings 
» the earth of humble economic facts. 

n is the chief significance of his conception of history. His doe 


is neither an interpretation, nor a philosophy, nor a method of 


It isa canon. It admonishes the student of the history of social 
tions not to neglect the careful study of the economie factors 
forms of economic organization, the class structure, the play of 
nterests. Such a study will shed light on many historical phe 
but it will be inadequate to interpret history. Marx’s theory is 
that fits many locks but opens few doors. 


reneral, the reviewer, who subscribes in a tentative fashion to thr 





} 


eal interpretation of history, is in agreement with this verdict 


e one or two qualifications which need to be added. One is that 


yr 


f Marx, and Dr. Bober is no exception here, seem much mor 

















Jo2Z Book Re views 
earnest and industrious in ferreting out cases in wh 


hypothesis does not appear to fit than they do in ealling 
many instances in which it seems quite adequate. Then, th 
fail to see that economic determinism is not disproved bi 


set of economic factors do not produce the Same results 


on all types of cultural complexes. The impingement of th 
nomic system upon widely different cultural complexes wi 
and inevitably produce different effects, even though it deter 
resulting institutions in each case. Finally, it does not 


nomic determinism to diseredit the particular Marxian vers 


theory. We can formulate the position today with much 


Wi 


cision and subtlety and upon the basis of a vastly larger 
able body ot psycholog eal and historical materials. To ref 
no more a demolition of the economic interpretation of hist 
critique of the Darwinian theory of geneties is a destruction o 
of evolution. 

In short, it would appear to the reviewer that Dr. Bober 
valuable contribution to the study of Marxian historiography 
scholarly and definitive critique of Marxian socialism. Thx 
assessment of Marx as a theoretical historian will need to | 
under the direction of some man like Professor Teggart ar 
formity with the approach outlined by Professor Hansen. TI 


authoritative estimate of Marx as an economist will await 
such a person as Wesley Clair Mitchell and will be executed i) 
ty with the interpretation suggested by Thorstein Veblen in |] 


of Marx in economies set forth in The Place of Science in Vo 


Harry EuMmer B 


The Gateway to American History. By Randolph G. Adams. 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1927. xv + 176 pp. Illustr 
maps. $3. 

The author is curator of the William L. Clements Library 
icana in Ann Arbor. He is also the father of two children. T} 
book originated, we are told, when he made photostats of son 
pictures in the rare volumes under his custody and pasted tl 
scrapbook for his son. Mr. A. Edward Newton, contemporary b 
The A 
Monthly, who encouraged Mr. Adams to develop the volume now 


saw the book, and borrowing it, sent it to the editor of 


us, 
[t contains thirty-six chapters and seventy-five illustrat 


latter are selected from early books dealing with America 














Adams: The Gateway to {mel il ru ed 
n simple language the 


; European background The text deseribes in 
. Jt does not pretend to exhaust the subject of Americal dis 
llustrative pictures wanting, while 


in many instances 


ations would, in any ev nt, prevent imeludl 
[he book 1s limited therefore to “a few of the most important 
nnected with the finding of America and its exploration by U 
¢ four European countries Spain, England, France, and t! 
nds. In time, it covers something over one hunda! r 
beginning of American exploration to UU founding of New 
ception underlying the volume 1s eX nt, al 
ent of it is wholly delightful. The book should become a ¢cl 
ssie, for it combines instr ietion with entertainment to al 
cree. Anyon who has a child for friend. or anyone Who 
to win one, will do well to present him ¥ } CO of T') 
» American History. Incidentally, Many 0! mature! rs ¢ 
~ ) T ~ 


rtainment and instruction fron 


ntert 


Gault er de 


Le fers of Pierre 


1 his Sons with Ce ‘respond nee betu +] rp 
( aand ti Fre h ¢ ‘t, Touching Ul SN } \\ 
Edited by Lawrence J. Burpet oront: | ( 
Societv, 1927. xxi 48 xi pp. Map 
nsnre with Mint 


- last summer hailed t! . 
Old Northwest’’; while last August the La Verenary 


S dedic: Tea 


Misso. rl wa 1 i a 


ng of Mouse River was 
. ] . : e 4 ) 


at 


rn Railway at the cross! 
d Vérendrye, an 


honor two weste 


1 at this poin 
rn explorers, La Veret 
hen the former was accla med as the discove! of , 
ker on that auspicious occasion was t! ditor of the present 
_— ‘ antharit 


and he was presented to the audience 


f the Frenchman. This attribution wa 
: .) ‘ he congratulate A 


fi 0 
Champlain Society and the historical wor d are to b 
appearance of this volume, which oive ; the proper documeé ntati n 
nil their exploits n thy 


e study of La Vérendrye and his sot 
rior of North America. 
leeds of the La Véren iryes 


Very little was known of the d 
rlas Brymner began his systematic sear ‘or the sources 
rv of Canada. In 1889 Brymner published, | a 


lian Archives, a portion of the Jour 


Cana 
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drye. Since that time more and more interest in the journals a 
of him and his sons has developed, quickened by the finding, in 1] 
the leaden plate buried by the younger men on the site of Pier 
Dakota. The discussion that ensued with regard to the rout: 
explorers emphasized the need for a scholarly, documented 


their journals in both French and English. This has now b 


fully accomplished, the volume before us being bi-lingual, g 


French original and the English translation on the same 


arrangement has been skillfully made, while the valual 


material at a glance. 
The editor has collected from the I’rench archives all the 
1750 


which could be found from the first extant report of I 


1730 to the petition of the Chevalier de la Vérendrye i 
death of his father. Within these twenty years, as well 
pages of this book, is compressed a tale of heroic 
seldom encountered In brief, the facts are these. Pierre G 
Varennes, Sieur de la Vérendrye, a native of Three Rivers 
governor of that post, and grandson of Pierre Boucher, first hist 
New France, was appointed, in 1727, commandant of the post of N 
north of Lake Superior. While in residence at that distant post, t 
from Indians of a westward flowing river which be believed 

Western or Pacifie Ocean. Fired with zeal for d 


l ( 


seovering 
hrough North America, La Vérendrye went to Quebee and 


project before the governor of the colony. The latter was intere 
promised the officer all the help he could obtain for him; b 

and his ministers would not furnish any funds, and bestowe 
eager explorer only the privilege of adding new lands to the 
his own expense. This La Vérendrye could do only by meat 
trade, the monopoly of which was granted him by the gover 
with him three of his sons and a promising nephew, the explor 
Montreal in 1731 and started for the Northwest. There, in th 
ing years, he pushed westward from Lake Superior through tl 
waterways and portages in that vicinity, building from time to tin 
post as a new base of supplies and trade, until, by 1738, he had 

a point on the Assiniboin River south of Lake Manitoba, where P 
la Prairie now stands. There he built Fort La Reine, and there | 


of a sedentary people living far to the southwest, and set out 


This journey brought the explorer into the limits of the United St 


rit 
and made him the discoverer of its northwestern states. He 1 


way to the villages of the Mandan Indians on the Missouri 














iliams: Li ul. Hi wry lin b rlak 


irs later, two of his sons came again. With 


and 
westward, until on January 1, 1743, they 


eht of the mountains.’’ This statement 


thev were the discoverers of the Rocky or Shu 


ns who have studied the travels of these two 
irthest point west as far apart as Calgary in 
River Mountains in Montana. A definite po 
was found in Pierre, South Dakota; 


} 
| 


mitting himse { completely to 


Doane Robinson, late secret 


1 
+} 


hat the explorers did not get west of 
their accomplishment was considerable, 
ry and disaster nothing short of heroie. 
comment on the ingratitude of princes 
ndrye, weighed down by deb 


; for exploration, and broken 


release from his command of the ‘‘ Post of 


mperating for a few vears, he was plant 


as struck down by the hand of death, and 
leve of continuing his work. 
introductory sketch compresses 


‘itical account of the careers a 
discoverers. Probably he has made the 
tes of travel, and the extent of their exy 
Vérendryes as links in the great cl 


( 
t led ever westward from the days of J: 


1a] 


he volume is finely printed, has an a 


strated by eight contemporary maps, and 


} 
na 


seovered journals of the La Vérendryes, wl 


some time come to light to complete the editor’s 


Henry Timberlake’s M 


Williams. (Johnson City, 

Illustrations. $4.50.) 

Henry Timberlake, a young Virginian of 

th the military forces of his colony 

61 he was an ensign in the slow-movy 

nst the Cherokee Indians, and later in tl 
1 for peace, he was sent at their re¢ 


re’stablishment of cordial relations. Wit 
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the journey by canoe down the Holston and up the Little Tenn 
the Overhill Cherokee towns. Here he remained for some mont] 
in 1762, he returned with a large number of the Indians to W 
burg. Three of these he accompanied to England in order 
might pay their respects to King George and be impress¢ 
power of Britain. As a reward for his services General Am] 
America, was ordered to grant him a lieutenaney. With diffi 
berlake escaped from his many creditors and returned to Virei) 
to find, much to his chagrin, that his lieutenancy was m« rely | 
Again, In 1764, he accompanied a smail party ol Cherokee to 
On both occasions Timberlake quarreled with the authorities of 
ish government regarding the management of the Indians 
and it was charged that he had made a show of them for his ow 
[t was to vindicate himself against this charge in particular that 
before his death in London in 1765, he prepared his Mem 
press. This small volume, which has long been difficult and exp 
obtain, Judge Williams has r printed with faithfulness to 


Something more than half of his book Timberlake devote: 


to a 
of his journey to the Cherokee towns, his life among the Indiar 
deseription of their customs as he observed them. This IS 1tS m< 
able portion. Most of the remainder tells of his experiences in 
with the two parties of visiting red men. To his Memoirs he 
surprisingly accurate map of the Overhill towns along the Lit 
hessee. 

Judge Williams has edited Timberlake’s Memoirs with ¢ 
sympathy, The footnotes are numerous, full, and helpful in su 
ing Timberlake’s narrative. Some additional details of the adv 


of Timberlake and of the Cherokee delegations in England he e 


found in documents in the Public Record Office in London. 


which have been transcribed for the Library of Congress. An it 


} 


tion describes briefly the condition of affairs on the frontier and 
Cherokee Country prior to Timberlake’s visit. A useful bibliogr 


a study of the Cherokee Indians of this period has been add 


} ’ 
Maced i 


not include, however, the names of all of the sources of infor 
cited in the footnotes. He reprints also, as his frontispiece, a port: 
the Cherokee chief, Ostenaco. drawn by Sir Joshua Reynolds, ar 


inally printed in the Royal Magazine. The book is well printed on 


of unusual excellence. 


Only a few errors in the work of the editor have been noted 
reviewer, and these seem mostly to be minor errors of copying 


proofreading. A few others may be mentioned specifically. The year 1 


and not 1757 p. 11), was the date of the construction of the Vir 








Lette rs ofa Loyalist Lady 


Overhill Cherokee country and 
idoun. This latter fort was evacuated 


13). Only a portion of Timberlake’s map 


’s Mississippi Basin (p. 68, n. 35). Errors : 


editing has been painstakingly done; 
‘that other equally meritorious result 


ns in the early history of the Tennessee 


st Lady: Be 
Hulton, Commis er of ‘ustoms 
umbridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 
Hulton was the sister of Henry Hulton, Con 
ston during the years just before the Revo 
ther and his family in a house on Waln 
mere village. 
s seldom that one finds so much of charm in on 
s. To write a letter giving those details which the ree 
to know, is an unusual art, a gift which Ann 
rs to Mrs. Adam Lightbody, assuredly possessed. Althoug 


s, ‘*Did you know when I confine myself to writing, how my 


rs,’’ she is no niggard of pen, but chats gaily on 


ston’s social life, the difficulties of the housekee 


e 


more surprisingly, gives a very clear account of the 


nd unrest from her pro-British point of view. She tells of t 
er brother’s house by the patriots, riots in King Street, t! ton 
Party, and the family’s flight to the Castle. 
"one were prone to think the spinster of 1775 a pe 
tion, Miss Hulton’s keen comments on the American eri 
y dissuade him. The letters furnish a very vivid atmosphe 
ries, by nature of their brevity, must necessarily omit. 
g, too, in that sheltered time when the feminine mind 
r to be burdened with serious thoughts, to see her man 
‘ial affairs, making investments with an understanding ofte 
ng in the modern woman. 
Especially interesting are some comments from the pen of Henry 
m on the events of April ’75, and an account of a journey from 


+ 


Boston to Quebee, printed in the Appendix. 
Harvard Press may well be proud of this little volume, one of a group 
ving to do with colonial New England. The letters are reproduced as 
historical documents without editing.”’ 


Louise Rau 
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Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne: Misadventures of an Eng she Ge 
the Revolution. By F. J. Hudleston. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-\¥ 
rill Company, 1927. xii + 367 pp. Illustrations and maps. $ 

This is a charming book. If American historians were capab 
ducing such writing as Mr. Hudleston’s narrative exhibits, th 
be no occasion for the widespread current lament over the } 
their readers. As for ‘‘Gentleman Johnny’’ Burgoyne, could hi 
the foreknowledge that such a book about him would be ¢ 
world in the sesquicentennial year of his disastrous American 
he would have felt comp nsated, we feel assured, for all tl 
and humiliations of his present lot. 

The foregoing will perhaps suffice as a hint that the book 
and if a hero, it must, of course, have a villain. The hero is 1 
than Gentleman Johnny, who if not a paragon of military genius 
least a brave and resolute soldier, and always and everywhere 


gentleman. The villain is Lord George Germain, Secretary of St 


the Colonies. Although he held his responsible position throug 


tically the entire period of the Revolution, the author can fir 
good to Say of him. He was the coward of Minden; he was ‘‘1 
too despicable even to be mentioned by his proper name; far 
efficient, he is plaimiy characterized as an idiot; while, unl 
Burgoyne, he was no gentleman. 

Those who read chiefly for entertainment will greatly 
sparkling narrative of Gentleman Johnny’s fortunes and mis 
Nor can those who read for historical instruction afford to 
it comprises the most enlightening account of Burgoyne’s car 
particular, his American campaign) extant. But the judi 
ean hardly fail to feel that due allowance must be made 
evident bias. The reviewer is quite prepared to credit mucl 
eredit of Lord George Germain, yet there must have been some 
his qualities, to the unrelieved shade of darkness with which 
depicts him. On the other hand, there are undoubtedly still some 
at least in America, whose conception of the perfect gentlema 
entirely harmonize with the inveterate drinker, gambler, and 1 


eral Burgoyne is shown to have been. Such considerations will pe 
induce the reflection (th \ have done so in the ease of the review 
the highlights of the picture, which almost wholly exeulpates bur 
from responsibility for the failure of his American campaign 
dens the Minister therewith, are quite probably overdone. 

The book is attractively printed, and generously and charm 
lustrated. Only one or two misprints have been noted (e.g., p. 1 


The Index, while not exhaustive, is reasonably satisfactory. 








te of George Washington, Dec : 

ston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1927. 

ons and maps. $6. 

s an excellent example of a compar 

story an example of a man wl Lot 
yer, With a passionate interest in the field of Amer 


¢ around the life of George W: 


ashington, an inte! 3 
ed for many years well beyond the « tant { 
the research scholar. 

in Washington and his times, Mr. Prussing 
rticu y interested in Washi S ! rat 5 
ge property holdings and his provisio r tl : nd 
on after his death. The 1 tis pre ! lat 
the substance of the will was, ] t { 
was written, and when » the ¢ tors vy; of 
estate consisted, and how ng it toOoK ) I t 
rose, wh it record Was mad - ali ul histor Oo! | t I 
es, and property of the ‘‘Father of his Country \V 
necessary for we Dalanced and mp e ¢ 
President. For tl ral reade! esse! | . 
might be presented in a chapter no biog 
n now available presents more than f ot 
by Mr. Prussi Hence, every library making a ] 
ra Washington collection should have this volu 
ndant evidence for his ¢ sion that Was! 
. frequently by human and humanit n in 
rator of his properties the proper balance | 
; maintained. As an example of the foresig 
Washington is cited the fact that he nt | l ! 
mpany by over fifty years 
s researches the author visited every place at v \ ! 
real property at the time of his death. R 
llections which might have material of \ e re *% 1 It is 
lent that the work was a labor of love. It is S 
vilization matures more such citizens may b 
C. S. Bows , 


Capture of Old Vincennes: The Origina N irrat 


é 0 (,eorde Rog 


” 


Clark and of His Opponent, Gov. Henry Ta 


Milo M. Quaife. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927. 
Xxil + 231 pp. Illustrations and map. $2.75. 
Compared with the wealth of available material relating to the coloni- 
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zation of the commonwealths on the Atlantie Coast, the 


America’s literature r 


lating to the Mississippi Valley is dep! 
romance and tragedy of pioneer life belong to that region as s 


any other. Tales of adventure and heroism that should have 


large on the walls of the national memory have been almost 


have found in text books a place of subordination of interest 
of keeping either with their relative importancé or their 
national tradition. It is an omen of good when an event. ol 
one KNOWS In a Way OT vague interest, 1s brought out in a nar) 


IS at once readable and reliable, and that lifts an achievement 
tance in our national life to its true place in history. 

The story of George Rogers Clark’s conquest of Vincennes 
consequent passing from British to American control of the em) 
now constitutes five great commonwealths, is far from being 
Clark’s own story of that conquest is almost unknown. Yet | 
told that story, in a manuscript of one hundred and twenty 
preserved in the Draper Collection of the Wisconsin Historical L 
in Madison. This document, Dr. Quaife has transcribed, and 
which comprises the major section of this volume. One hundry 
of its two hundred thirty-one pages are devoted to this account 

But Dr. Quaife has done more than transcribe the manuscr 
has given it liturary form. He has not only corrected the gram: 
orthography of the old soldier, but has cut up his sentences into 
ble units, and made George Rogers Clark speak as he would | 
if he had been better edueated. 

If any one criticizes the editor for having taken this liberty 
text, it shall not be the present reviewer. If textual criticism is 
is seeking to employ, every undotted ‘‘1’’ in the original sho 
without a dot, and every uncrossed ‘‘t’’ should be shown wit! 
zontal line missing. But if one is seeking to discover what George R 
Clark had to relate, what he wants is a reliable text that ena 
doughty old hero to tell his story unencumbered by the mere 
of his literary limitations. There is not a little sheer pedantr’ 
effort of scholars to parade their own meticulous care in pr 
features that are utterly without importance, and that impede 
rative. Dr. Quaife has done well to assist George Rogers Clark, 
ean have no doubt that George Rogers Clark would thank him for 
done so. 

The story, as Clark tells it, is more than readable. It moves 
forward, and has vividness of description and no lack of dramat 
It is the story of a man telling events, all of which he saw, 
greater part of which he was. 





{ or Hen Hamiltor opp ] r ( SO i his 
nis 7 ! ( evi \ s. Of urse, a met! V Oo} S T 
+ + ‘ I 
II Oo make I 5 Te ort TO (ye) ral sil I I] ll 
he had much to report. His indictment of t 3 
: ( : ‘ } 
hogers I S ! ns gentl nd 3 n 
S mrs ? y ) \ ’ ror Vir ’ ) = , + 
hat this report ld ; mpany Clar ! 
| i those who engag n na 
—— 
ts | \ a fiadly torget 
() e has not rested with the providing « . hese 
v 
ments. His editorial notes ar luminati { 
l hi » tI terest and s more to the | i 
s ] rical Introduction of sixteen pages is ! 1 
‘ visn tl e we! more OT 1t rather that $ 
roach of the sesquicentennial anniversary ot ¢ 
vement makes the publication of this volume very timely; but 
ess 1S not its chief title to interest. It is a work of permanent 
r 4 r 


auistinet contribution to popular knowledge of ri t Ame! 


ost significant events. 
Wituiam E. Barron 


American Foreign Relations. By Louis Martin §S I 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927. xiv 64 May 


. } 
subject of the foreign relations of the United States there has, 
. tly, been no general treatise that would give sat r 
eneral reader or to the college student. Ther ( 
‘eilent volume S, mm nographs, and articles on pal r topics 


rticular pe riods. An o sional one even appr‘ hed as ra 


century. Only within the last few vear hov I 
nsive and readable dipl matic history of the United §S tes 
ts appearance. Notable among the volumes of this type have been 


Carl R. Fish, Randolph G. Adams, and John H. Latané. To this 


r Professor Sears has now contributed. Hers ! I I 
hich the student and general reader « 

interesting and suggestive foreword, the author makes clear that 
he has set out to do is not to make an encyclopedic compilation of 
is details and incidents but rather to | | ! ol Ww 
stantiated by salient facts. ‘‘Selection and « natior wisely 
S re the key to emphasis, app1 tio! n of 
nt.’" As the chapters are read it is not a S col ng p 


rent that the author, in the pursuit of his objective, has beer 
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ly successful in the application of this admirable principle. M 
has unconsciously substituted here and there the test of interes 
more substantial test of significance. Is ‘‘A Tempest in a Ty 

198) an illustration of this? On that it is not ne ‘essary to dogn 


y 


The volume is offered as a text for the citizen as well as for t} 


to guide them in their pursuit of an intelligent understandiy ¢ 
foreign relations of the United States and, since foreign relat 
connecting tissues which make the history of each people a p 
history of mankind, to give them a sector of world history 
American background. 

The organization is conventional. The treatment is chronolog 
than topical ; by periods or stages rather than by countries. |} 
method of marked preference among the historians. The po 
tists have been inclined to the opposite, but thus far they have 1 
strated its superiority. The division of the subject into chapters 
unusually well done. In the selection of chapter headings, orig 
not encroached much upon tradition. The two chapters covering 
liminaries of the War of 1812 and the war itself have the poet 
‘*Peace Hath her Victories’’ and ‘‘ War Accepts no Subst 
place of ‘‘ Dollar Diplomacy’’ chapter xxv has been given t] 
“The Dollar as Diplomat.’’ William Allen White would h 
chapter xxvi ‘‘The Old Order Changeth.’’ Professor Sears ea 
Old Order Passes.’’ The late President Harding’s slogan of 
Normaley i appears at the head of chapter xxviii as ‘‘ Norn 
More.’’ 

The documentation of the volume is. in a sense. entire] 
There are extremely few references to documents or other s 
rials; but it must be kept in mind that the author did not set 
great adventure of original research to discover new facts. TH 
valuable objective was to analyze, select, interpret, and present 
intelligible and attractive to the general reader facts already 
His references, consequently, are almost wholly to the n 
have resulted from the original research of others. And it is 
thor’s distinguished credit that his selection of references has 
judiciously made. Chapter xxvi is the most noticeable except 
chapter the author seems to have relied almost solely on Th: 
Policy of Woodrow Wilson by Edgar Robinson and Victor West 
gle volume, even though it be an unusually good one, hardly s 
basis. 

The author has provided the reader with several very 


The synoptic Table of Contents and the Index are well prepar 











Be mis? Ame ri an oecretarv 
volume are a detailed chronological table 
Nel | cretarle » of state. For each chapte r there 
As a frontispiece has been inserted a map of 
Professor Sears has achieved a good degr 
present old facts in a new and an impro\ 
iew, a few discrepancies appear 
chapter on the period followi 
here called ‘*‘ Divided We Fal 
the American diplomats seems impressiv¢ 
small seetion of the longish chapter 
the analysis and 
xplanation given 


would find it 


uestioned is the 
Jay Treaty was a ‘‘master-st 
‘one of the first of American statesmen 
o have receded a little from his posit 
‘efers to ‘‘our difficulties with England’”’ 
the Jay Treaty. On page 104, the sam 
cht considerable improvement. ’’ 
st of twenty-nine chapters asks ‘‘ What Lies Ahe 
the reader. The author expresses himself wit 
Monroe Doctrine has necessarily ¢ 
» United States remain a nation; 
inspring of our foreign policy, th 


l4 
i] 


ishness.”’ 


an Secretaries of State and The 

eo Bemis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 

II, ix + 322; Vol. III, 1x 321 pp 
Ameriwan Secretaries of State ana 
contribution to its subject. I 
it has been continued under the 

th an advisory board consisting of 

t Learned, and James Brown Scot 

its policy of friendly cooperation wit 
plaeed its files at the disposal of contr 


he present studies are authoritative to an 


Of the ten volumes projected, three appeared 
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are anticipated this year. The Preface by Nicholas Murray B 


ne sentence which may serve as text for all that fo 


tains { 
nation, like an individual has a moral opportunity to use an 


character to build.’’ An historical introduction by Dr. Jam 


Scott surveys the diplomacy of the Rev ion and the pe: 
tions. The author emphasizes the ill-advised suggestion of J 
that Great Britain ought to hold the Floridas, and he repr 
Adams for not insisting that fishing privileges in Newfoun 
‘right’’ not a ‘“‘liberty,’’ a view less friendly to Adams 
tomary praise for obtaining the concession on any terms. Dr. $ 


cludes that without weighing too curiously the motive for Fr 
vention, we “‘may well be grateful to France much in the sa 
we see in the sun the sources of light, even though the er 
us that it 1s not WHOLLY WITHOUT Spots. ni mparison with 


such as Corwin’s French Policy « l the American Alli 


veals a difficulty under which Dr. Seott and other authors 
labor. Space is brief for so immense a theme and condensatior 


weight the text. 


In his sketch of Robert R. Livingston, Dr. Milledge L. Bo 


organizing a great department 


describes the difficulties o 
cient funds doled out by a Congress jealous of its own authority. H 


trays the maddening infrequeney of overseas communicatio 
difficulties of negotiating with courts like Spain and Russia. H 
Russian-American relations then and now reversed, the scorner 
a suppliant. This sketch reveals as well as any other a char 

the series. To the extent that diplomacy is centered about the per 


of the Secretary, it is biographical. His career prior and sul 


his secretaryship is also briefly analyzed. But for biogray 


proportion is frequently sacrificed by emphasis upon a minor e] 
the subject’s life. Livingston himself, for example, is far more 1 
as the negotiator for Louisiana than for his seeretaryship to ( 
John Jay falls naturally to Dr. Bemis. Here again the tre 
important than the secretaryship, but it is the latter which cone 
Commercial negotiations provided Jay with much of his officia 
In the mutual violations of the treaty of 1783, the author ho 


1 +7 
it, Suporall 


Britain to have been the more deliberately at fal 


western interests to negotiations with Gardoqui was a mistake 


for which there was extenuation. Jay is credited with good ju 


opposing a consular convention with France containing dangero 
sions of diplomatic immunity. The paralysis of Jay’s own gov 


+ 


and interference by tobacco monopolists in France prevented 
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treaty. Anat} V toward the 


| corsalrs Was unavoidable jr tl S 
cness of the government. Dr. Bemis makes a wel me Ontribution 
he full-sized portrait of Jay. It is to be ree) l, however, that 

s marred by sentences of excessive ler eth, ar S 
r to the ‘‘that that" construction whey 3 need 

224, 252 

s ti ment of Thomas Jefferson Dr. Bemis is 1 { 


n is the villain; his intert ribut paid 
rson’s State Paper . He l » Noot I 


ng the entire Spanish question. His anti-Sp: 


if 
es casuistical, revealed an ear y recognition of the port: f 
Ssissippl question. Toward France he felt sorrow tor old friends 
1 by the Revolution, but he wel med the new era. Gey he did 
Backed by a stronger gov rnment he took a rat} 
ground than Jay toward the Barb ry pirates. Concluding 
mpimentary estimate of Jefferson, the aut} r attr $ 
n to the i trigues of Hamilton. 
rr. Dice Robins Anderson, in his account of Edmund Rand 
J allots much space to Randolph’s dismissa irom oft B 
pposed than Washington himself to the Jay Treaty, he y { 
0 please either Grenville or Mauchet, the latter of ! 
uph had a nominal oversight in the Jay negy ! 
Ss entitled to some reflected ¢] ry from the Treaty of n Lor 
‘om the first successful ov rtures to Algiers 
' reviewer who has lone se im Pick 
s Jefferson and Joh) Quiney Adar \ 
Jones Ford seems nov but just e autl : ! 
out assuming the State portfolio, and. if I 
ny men, both then and now. wv uld deem it A 
i tact, at least it was not evidel In ver) ( 
th Adet. Pickering dealt with contraband, with Frene} 
nh our polities, and with the X Y Z affair meanw! ! ng 
n unfriendly Spanish minister. In his Fret relations P rir 
yed much animus. His relat ons with the P1 ( 
for modern taste. but the author « ses his retentior 
(ment on the ground that the present theory « Cabinet |} 
ped. When he finally was dismissed. the ] mors of the tilt 
Vonsidering the brevity of his official tenure. libs ral space is 
Marshall. The sketch Was intrusted to a \ Irginian of exper 
tics, Dr. Andrew J. Montagne, who approacnes his 
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freshness and sympathy. He finds Marshall a consistent worker for 
He esteems Marshall’s instructions to Rufus King, of Septem! 
1800, concerning contraband, impressment, and other grievances 
‘‘among the very greatest of American papers.’’ British pract 
rected would, in the Secretary’s judgment, lead to war. Spain, a 
castigated for her violation of neutral rights. To summarize, 
taryship of Marshall was ‘‘brief but important.’’ 

James Madison fittingly receives much space. The Louisiana P 
alone would justify this. But there were the rule of pell mel 
vexations, the clutch for Florida, the negotiations of Monroe in S 
and England, troubles with John Randolph, intrigues with Mi: 
coercion of the pirates, impressment, the Chesapeake affair and 
train of diplomatic consequences, the problem of retaining Monr 
will, American reaction to French and British orders and deer 
Embargo and its difficult enforcement, all in a crowded eight-year t 
Competently surveying these issues, Dr. Charles E. Hill finds 
analogy with the contests later waged by Wilson. 

The reputation of Robert Smith, like that of Edmund Randol) 
been clouded by incompetence if not dishonor. Combatting th 
tional interpretation, Dr. Charles C. Tansill finds in Smith and P1 
Madison a case of mutual incompatibility rather than of unworth 
incapacity. Smith’s negotiations with Erskine, Jackson, and their 1 
Canning, are treated as Smith’s own, in disregard of the tradit 
Madison was his own secretary. But the dreary insincerities 
Macon’s Bill Number Two are ascribed to Madison rather than to S 
The intentional misdating of a letter regarding West Florida, in the St 
Department files, is cleverly demonstrated. Smith and his brother 
acquitted of any dishonesty in financial transactions with the g 
ment. Only the feud with Gallatin compelled Smith’s ultimate dis 
Surely not incompetence, else why the original appointment’? 

Following an interesting summary of Monroe’s previous career 
Julius W. Pratt finds in the acceptance of the State portfolio son 
conception on the Secretary ’s part, the Administration being alr 
far committed to the myth that Napoleon’s Decrees had been res 
to admit of frankness in negotiation with Great Britain. After a hi 
beginning an impasse followed. Monroe was sympathetic with the s 
ern but indifferent to the northern aspirations of the war hawks. | 
peace negotiations he deserves some eredit for drafting the instr 
In his term as secretary, the Barbary question was finally disposed 

Only a few of the more novel or outstanding points of view 


tributors have been noted here. The subject is too extended to adi 
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comment. In brief, it may be said that the work, although d 
primarily for the enlightened public, appeals to scholars also. 


s sound and richly documented. 


Wayne, Gateway of the West, 1802-1813. Garrison Orderly Books. 


] an Agency Account Book. Edited by Bert J. Griswold. Indiana 
Historical Collections, Vol. XV. (Indianapolis: Historical Bureau 
the Indiana Library and Historical Department, 1927. x 690 


Illustrations and maps. 
e publication of souree material, so difficult for individual enter 
rise, is properly one of the chief duties, if not altogether the most im 
function of a state historical society. Such a duty has been per 
and ably, by the Historical Bureau of the Indiana Library and 
rical Department in making available to scholars these orderly 
cy books. Few except those who need the hard, specifie facts 


t 


ren 


ned in this volume, will appreciate fully the service rendered by 
eau in printing them. Daily records of passwords and counter 


f the number of lashes given to reealecitrant soldiers, of the ver 


of courts of inquiry, of general orders, of prices of mustard and 


f 


es, and, in short, of the petty routine of a military post and an 
y in the Indian country: — such details are not for the general 
er, not even for the general history reader. They serve a smaller, 
exacting clientele. 
be sure, the long and readable Introduction of eighty three pages 
| be useful to those interested in the history of Fort Wayne; but the 
ining 540 pages offer slight inducements to any reader. In particu 
the last third of the volume, the invoices, inventories, and mem 
1 of the Indian factor, — consists almost wholly of prices of com 
ties used in trade with the Indians, and of lists of furs and skins. 
gh of rare significance to the economist and economic historian, 
se two hundred pages and more are, to the uninitiated, even drier 
n the proverbial dust. 
(he entire volume has been planned and executed with utmost eare, 
spite the fact that the editor died before his task had been completed 


inconsiderable portion of the eredit for a useful and well edited 


ne, therefore, goes to the staff of the bureau. Both the Introduction 
the documents are well annotated, with adequate references to per 

historical works. Were it not for this supplementary material, the 
er would find it difficult to believe that Fort Wayne, in this period 


n the 


s either the ‘‘gateway of the West,’’ or even an important post 


n country. The orderly books are too much concerned with disci 
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pline within the fort to be able to convey to the reader ar y se 
struggle for an empire that was being waged on the frontier 
this post was an essential part. Even during the siege 


ot Ne) 


1812, only two brief entries reveal the gravity of the situation. 
of social history and of psychiatry will find data of some valu 
records of brutal floggings and universal inebriation among a e 
virile soldiery ; but historians of the Indian frontier and of gener 
ican history will not be greatly enlightened by reading them. 
GRACE Li 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826. By Dexter Perkins. (Cambr 
vard University Press, 1927. xi + 280 pp. $3.50. 

What were the purposes and policies of the European alli 182 
with respect to the former colonies of Spain? How was Monroe’s : 
of that year received at home, in South America, and in Euro] 
commitments was it understood to make? What influence did 
exert upon the subsequent activities of the powers? 

If all that has been written upon the origins and applicat 
Monroe Doctrine were brought together, it would form a cons 


library. Krom the bulk of the literature, however, it would be 


conclude that the questions above have been answered hithert: 
for want of critical examination of evidence, the satisfactorily 
accepted story of the Doctrine includes some legends which 
time to have subjected to the light. Without professing famili 
the whole mass of writings on the subject, the reviewer ve 
opinion that nowhere else will be found as thorough, acute, an 
tory a discussion of these and kindred questions as the study in 

The chief legend that Professor Perkins destroys is ‘‘the ni 
Monroe’s message struck fear into the hearts of the diplomats of 
World. It did nothing to check E iropean poliey. In the ease 
ject of Bourbon monarchies, and in its effects on the attit 
ning, it stimulated a course of action inimical to the inter 
United States’’ (p. 258 

However, the menace involved in European policy must not | 
estimated. Another legend is that there was serious danger, in 15 
armed intervention by the Holy Alliance to restore the a 
Spain in America. An exhaustive analysis of the interests and 
each of the European powers in turn leads Professor Perkins to 1 
clusion that there was not in any or all of them any immediate 
to the new American states at the time when Monroe penned his n 
A congress was projected, it is true, for the discussion of the 


yroblem, but ‘‘the materials for an aggressive policy on the part 
J ~ I “ 








Perkins: 


iance were not impressive... . France alo 


egest [the establishment of independent Bourbon monarchies] 


» aid [in armed "CK ‘ontemplated was never ver} 
hear no more ot 
in October, 1823”’ 
ereat care the writer examines the evidences 
suestions. Contine? tal statesmen, he finds 
using such terms as ‘‘monstrous,’’ and 
the lack of ability of the American gover 
ment. Neither the executive department nor the 
y the debates on the Panama Congress, regard 
mmitment, however. When Colombia sounded Adam 
ssibility of an alliance, he explained that the Pr 
his views, and in a contingency, such as that cor 
would seek legislative concurrence in upholding 
ney seemed remote, and the aid of the United 
y in ease of a ‘‘deliberate and concerted syste 
» exercise force,’’ and then only after ‘‘a previ 
those European Powers [meaning Great Britain 
hose principles would secure from them an ac 
on,.”’ 
ssor Perkins terminates his study with the P 
s impossible in a brief review to do just 
or even to suggest the number and 
which he deals. Even where the story is, 
tional familiarity with the diplomatic arcl 
tries concerned, and prolonged study of 
much new light upon events and to cha 
retells the story of the antecedents of 
se. He attributes to Adams the credit 
onization principle (which he holds re 
and while crediting Adams also with hol 
an point of view in the framing of the 
America, and recognizing that the pri 
‘in the air’’ and not attributable to any or 
Monroe’s share in the authorship of the Doctrine which bear 


} 


has been underrated and that of Adams overestimated. 
r interesting observations is that Adams himself 
loctrine of two spheres to the exclusion of the 1 
jeint action with European governments. 

threads of an intricate story are interwoven with skil 


c 


irefully summarized, and if the reader sometimes feel 
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undue repetition, he cannot complain of any lack of clarity. Neve; 
the writer lose his Way, nor, under his guidanee, does the reader 
reviewer 18s wary of the use of the term ‘‘definitive,’’ but w 
limits Professor Perkins has set for his study, it is difficult to 
that his main conclusions will be much modified by future invest 


Homer C. Hoi 


A Pioneer of 1850: George Willis Read, 1819-1880. Edited by G 

Willis Read. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1927. 

185 pp. Illustrations and map. $3.50. 

A diary kept during three and a half months spent, in 1850 
road from Independence, Missouri, to Hangtown (at present known as 
Placerville), California, a letter penned before leaving Indeper 
and one after arriving at the mines, and a series of twelve letters writ 
in the early sixties, have been arranged and edited by Miss Read 
present volume. The major portion of the book is made up of the d 
journal kept by her father on the overland trip to California in 18° 
Such journals are not uncommon, but additional accounts are 
providing they represent individual experiences instead of mers 
counting the obvious facts already given by other travelers 

The diarists of the overland trails differ as widely in the type of 
daily entries as they do in temperament and interests. George \ 
Read, the traveler in the present case, was a young physician. Ke 
observant by nature, he apparently found his greatest interest, 1 
the mechanical features of the road, but in the human reactions 1 
hardships and dangers of the journey. He was the commander 
party and took his responsibilities seriously. Frequently he express 
the hope that the members of the party would keep in good spirits 
that he might be able to preserve good feeling and harmony in 


pany, and in the few instances when peace within the group was }: 


ized, he was more greatly concerned than he seems to have been 
spect to possible Indian attacks. In fact, he says naively of the Indians 
‘*T suppose ten men, well armed, could drive five hundred of then 

He was subjective rather than objective. In his own case he appears t 
have been more affected by gloomy, rainy weather than by hard work or 
dangers. He comments with keen sympathy on the ill fortunes of t! 
who found trouble on the way, as in the ease of a man and boy whon 
sees alone on the trail and far from either end, standing in despair at 1 
roadside, one of their oxen dead, the other still chained to the wagor 
He is deeply affected by the finding of graves along the way, si 
marked but telling an impressive story. 

Frequently he makes reference to men who had ‘‘seen the elephant 
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| back. Before leaving Independence he writes of having ‘‘some 
i of the elephant, even at this early stage of our long and 
rney.’’ Some days later he meets returning travelers 
the Elephant and not two hundred miles out. They look 
onverse. I pity them.”’ 
was no lack of courage in Read but a sensitiveness to cond 
es his record of value as contrasted with that of th 
lider who sees and notes only the mileage, the sand, 
the curiosities in the way of soda springs and unu 
tions. Yet his comments include enough of these items. 
faithfully; he expresses his conviction as to the superi 
over mules or horses for the trail; he describes Fort Kearney 
Laramie and pictures clearly the routine of travel 
ilties of river crossings, the dust or the rain by 
DY night. 
etters, being less limited by the circumstances of 
ore clearly the traits of the writer. From the mine 
is a very bad country for morals,’’ and decries the pre 


or. He is not inclined to eneourage migration. ‘‘If a man 


ss that can make a living, tell him never to think of coming here.’’ 


[he letters of the early sixties include some written during a trip from 
vy York to California by way of Panama. The journey was rudely in 
pted by the capture of their first boat by the famous Confederate 
er, the Alabama, and the story of the seizure and disposal of their 
t, as well as the comments on the conduct of the Civil War, will be 
nterest to students of that period. 
editor has done a serious and satisfactory piece of work. The 


troduction is couched in very readable language though perhaps some 


diffuse for the purpose. The manuscript itself 


set forth with fidelity. In her footnotes the editor has adopted the 
an excellent one — of quoting, sometimes at length, paragraphs 
other travelers paralleling the incident, the geography, or the 
hology recounted in her father’s narrative. A bibliography at the 
of the volume covers the sources used in the footnotes, and the book 
is an index and a folding map giving the route of the overland trip 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen, in almost every 
ng reproductions of prints from books issued contemporaneously with 
period covered in the volume. : 
Joun C, Pari 
Borderland in the Civil War. By Edward Conrad Smith. 
rk: The Maemillan Company, 1927. 412 pp. $3.50. 
In this book the Borderland is defined as the Ohio Valley and Miss 
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a definition which is above criticism if we accept the author’s r 
excluding Delaware and Maryland. The opening chapter deals 
social and economic conditions prevailing in this region on 
Civil War and serves as a foundation for the narrative of 
succeeding chapters. The people of the Borderland were neithe1 
nor southern ; they had a life of their own and formed a con 
well as a portion of geography. Because of their unity they 

a common reaction to secession, to the movement for compron 
the shock of war. 

The Ohio Valley makes its decision for Professor Smith in 1 
same way that it did for Professor Fish some seventeen years ag 
fault can be found with the way the thesis is developed; the wor 
carefully and in as scholarly a manner as one need wish. The 
in the thesis itself, which the reviewer thinks is a mistaken on 
Valley did not make a decision. Different segments of it mad 
cisions, but the Valley as a whole made none. The reasons in 
were local. The reasons of Kentucky were not those of West \ 
reasons of Missouri not those of Illinois. In many instances 1 
had no connection with social and industrial conditions. It si 


fore, quite irrelevant to base the reaction of the Valley on its 


problems or its possession of a family-tree. One might as well 
the fact that the people of the Valley were bipeds and es 
hammedanism. 

Professor Smith’s discussion of the war is very full until he 


beginning; at that point his Muse apparently contracts a malig 


of penna tenuis with the r l that the Borderland is actua 





Civil War to the extent of only one hundred pages. To be sur 
very ¢ od pages, for all their br vity. he chay ters on the ( 
Movement and the Problems of the Border Slave States are 
compression and selection. They close the book and leave us with t 
ing that it would have been a better book had it been twice 
which is certainly a very infrequent feeling, indeed. 

The Borderland presents few new facts; it only tries to pr 


ones in a new setting, and it does present them in an extremely r 


fashion. Still, it rests on adequate first-hand research in soure: 


and the better secondary authorities. The author seems not to h 
use of Coulter’s fine study of Civil War and Readjustment in Ke 
but the omission is perhaps due to the fact that Coulter’s book | 
appeared when the Borderland was written. The author is occas 
biased, but the bias is not virulent. When he deals with Lincoln 


rative takes on the character of an eulogy. It is high time some o1 
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bat { 
ie 1S ! painstaking ( 
ri r strenuous years wl he ! 
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—_ ti limitations prod ed bv the « 
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{ > CS T 
vith the prineiple that military p ! 
thority. The ent and seope of ti nereas ! mi 
nt and Congress are carefully appraised, not o1 n terms « 
practice but also in the light of contemporar n and 
terpl 101 Proper emphasis IS pla d ion tl ies 
out of the uncertainties as to the exact legal 1 ur 
h from one angle was regarded as a rebellion or insur! 
m another had to be hat lled in a ¥ Ly ha n l 
s of the Confederacy the status of belliger nd pul 
is ‘‘double status principle of regarding the struggle | a 
; a rebellion was essentially the basis of U1 ~ 
mitted by the Supret Court 
s background the author studies the application « 
pointing out that legal uncertainties and the ! 
Exeeutive resulted in the ‘‘striking fact that no lift 18 f l 
e of fine and imprisonment carried out in any ros 
for treason arising out of the ‘rebellion’’”’ (p. 91). E the 


n of Jefferson Davis and the Confederat 


rmer Preside 1 of the Confederacy was ¢ t on | ] ray \I \ ] 4 
nd on Christmas day, 1868, was free from all legal restraint. The 


wn eontroversyv over the suspension of th 


f the privilege of the wrif 
orpus, the character and extent of arbitrary arr 
nary uses of military authority, the irregular character \ 
! ty act of 1863, the problems of Union or pation of southe! I 
he nature and extent of the confiscation of enemy propert 
estion of its restoration, the issues of the several moves toward 
pation and finally abolition, the complicated issues of ft deral r 
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lations in wartime, the issues of the rending of Virginia, and the 
tion of the rights allowed the press in wartime — all these 
systematically considered in their various aspects. 

As to the larger conclusions of such a study, the author 
points out that the war-time expansion of authority was larg 
executive field. Indeed, he ‘‘feels that the arbitrary arrests wer: 
tunate, that Linecoln’s conception of the executive power was t 
sive, and that a elearer distinction between military and ciy 
would have been desirable’’ p. 184). Yet he admits that 
use of the war powers, great circumspection and leniency 
fested by President lLincoln’s administration, and the Goy 
showed a wholesome regard for individual liberty’’ (p. 45). In 
pages the author undertakes a brief comparison between the | 
policies of Lincoln with those of Wilson during the World War 


The tone of this volume is scholarly and objective. One par 
S2-83) suggests some slight lapse in its references to the ‘‘d 
of the anti-war forces and on the assumption that the mem 
secret anti-war societies were ‘‘conspirators’’ seeking ‘‘to prom 
defeat and to overthrow the Government at Washington’’ (p. 
also, it is perhaps not accurate to refer to John Quincey Ada 
originator of the policy of emancipation (p. 344 

The present reviewer confesses a strong prejudice against 
the first personal pronoun, even in the impersonal plural for 
ous historical writing. The author’s recourse to this dey 
serve the desirable end of lightening the academic Sty le of tl 
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The Women Lincoln Loved. By William E. Barton. Indiana 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927. xvi + 377 pp. Illustrations. + 
To readers of this Review the author requires no introductior 
rapidly waxing output of papers and books concerning Abr 
coln, another substantial volume has now been added. Inevit 
takes, to large degree, of the qualities and defeets (if any) of 
cessors from the same pen To considerable extent, indeed, the 
of the volume have previously appeared in print in the form 
contributed to monthly magazines and similar periodicals. Thes 
joined with the matter newly printed to comprise a comprehe 
cussion of the subject so intriguingly titled. The author’s 
succinctly stated in a single sentence of the Introduction: ‘‘to s 


somewhat connectedly the life of Abraham Lincoln against 


ground of the women who were making an important part ot 


in successive periods of his development from the cradle to thi 











i 
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ssarily, in working out such a conception, much familiar ground 
en covered anew. The work is, in effect, a new life of Lincoln with 
iar emphasis upon the domestic side and ipon his relationships 
women. 
ok ‘undertakes to be a contribution to history.’’ Dr. Barton is 
y the most indefatigable investigator who ever set for himself the 
of Abraham Lincoln’s career. He has been for several decades one 
nation’s most eminent pastors, and the literary skill and exp 
life which qualified him for this station are not forgotten when 
ts his hand to biography. In so far as his output is concerned, there 
r room for lamenting the divorce between history and literature, 
such separation exists. 
ws that the book makes enjoyable reading. This quality, how 
portant in historical writing, does not alone suffice to make one’s 
¢ historical; else the Zane Greys and other popular romancers 
be great historians. It remains to consider, therefore, in wha 
ts the book constitutes a contribution to history. 
( these, two seem to the reviewer to stand foremost : and these com 


the opening and the closing portions of the book. To a greater 


han anyone else, Mr. Barton has been successful in elucidating t 
ents of Abraham Lincoln. The present volume begins with L, 
s, Lincoln’s maternal grandmother, and presents for the first ti 


onably authentic account of her career. From this auspicious | 


¢ the narrative proceeds with sureness and ap} 
exposition of the personages and relationships, | 
sed, who figure in the Lincoln ancestral line. A good 


has already been presented in the author’s Life of Abraham / 


much of it has been worked out in the interval since that | 
s hand. The other outstanding aspect of the book aimost | L Ol 
oint of bulk concerns the life of M ir’y Todd Lineol: 
iblished as a separate biography, it would have compris 
respectable proportions. Whether it is the definitive biogr 
ter of storm and misfortune we do not undertake to s 
in that for the present it stands alone as the on V acco 
h is even remotely satisfactory and informative. Between thes 
Ss chronologically of the book lie m iny el ipters OL varyll 
ngth and of varying degree of historical interest. Concerning man) 
men Lineoln ‘‘loved’’ the paucity of records is such that bu 


] + a 


ossibly be said of them. Concerning at least two of the numbe1 


\nn Rutledge and Mary Owens so much has hitherto been known tl 


possibility of adding thereto seems relatively slight. Yet Mr. Bart 


s contributed to the mass of material in print concerning Ann Rut- 











le f diseussion of real i rt e. Cl lv his itme! 
ledge-Lineoln romances ructive; he is y convines 
that has been written « subject rroul 1 in mytl 
tality, and this cor ' ls with 1 ni to 
St s satisfyingly conel é 

We ivert in co? ! | one ql y 4 tne nari 
motes its readal \ ractS 1n sol n sure fro 


tion. Given such ( l a | 
information concerning subjects of his narrative, he has 
peatedly te wwinati round out his tale. Ts e exter! 
don work is il fiction rather than history. W 
that eminent practitioners of the historical art justify, ar 
degree exemplify this practice, yet at best it is prone 
reader, and at worst, leads one into absurdities such as 


tion in Charles Gayarré’s misnamed ‘‘//istory’’ of Louis 


instant case, since the narrative 1s presented devoid of the r 
sources of information usual to works of historical scholarsh 
trained historian will frequently be at a loss to discover wl 


torical writing ends and the historical fiction begins. The lay 
no doubt welcome the fictional element in the book, assum 
detects its presence. The critical historian, viewing the matter 


other standpoint, may well entertain a different feeling concer 


The first impression which this volume makes is one of sur 
so large a volume should have been necessary to relate all 
told about Lineoln and the railroads, But the book is not 


padded. A small book would not have sufficed the author. A 


the outset Lineoln’s earlier and somewhat persistent inte1 
ways, | ikes a comprehensive study of Lincoln as a tra 
lates the story of Lincoln’s pilgrimages by wagon, flatboat, 


boat before he had anything to do with railways, and then di 
theme of the book in an order partly chronological and partly) 
Lincoln won his first success at the polls in his advocacy of 
opment of the inland rivers, by means of which Illinois farmers 
to float their crops to market along the Mississippi. He had to 
railroads first as a part of the general improvement scheme 
Illinois was led into unfortunate legislation, in which he bor 


part. He used railroads very little in his legal work on tl 
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} 
rode 


from one county seat to another in his own buggy. Not till his 
e took him at intervals to Chicago did railroads have much to do 


his professional travel. But increasingly his interest in them grew, 
for more than one reason. The delivery of goods in Springfield, 


vy sooner but cheaper by way of Chicago than by the river and St. 
meant the decline of river transportation, and year by year the 
vs pushed farther and farther west. 
Starr tells of Lincoln’s first journeys east, when he had to depend 
on stage coaches, and on his subsequent journeys by rail, includ 
is round-about ride to Washington for his inauguration and the 
of the funeral train from Washington to Chicago and Springfield. 


so relates the story of the Gettysburg trip, and Linecoln’s other 
eys out of Washington during his presidency. He might have made 
deserves fuller treat 


what more of the journey to West Point. It 


t in proportion to some others. 
Lincoln’s work as attorney for different railways is recorded in detail, 
the two conflicting versions of the suit for the large fee against the 
Ss Central. The Rock Island Bridge case receives its due attention, 


there is consideration of the cases which Lincoln had, as attorney, 


’ 


between 


for and against railways. 
union 


neoln’s interest in the Union 
t and west 1s recognized, as it deserves to be. Lineoln understood that 
rge a country needed to be welded together by strong bonds of com 


Pacific as a bond of 


n interest and reciprocal advantage. Rivers could not be constructed 


but railroads could. 


» order, 
The treatment of Lincoln and Douglas by the Illinois Central at the 
al train and 


and, while no 


A, € 


e of their joint debate, when Douglas rode in his speci: 
oln got to his appointments as he could, is examined 
rd is available, it appears probable that Douglas paid well for his 
ra privileges, and that Lincoln could have had his own special train 
if he had had the money. 


In a few places Mr. Starr has relied too much on inadequate evidence, 
not often. The alleged offer of the New York Central, inviting Lin 


n to become its general counsel at a salary of $10,000 a year, rests on 


lequate testimony and is opposed to probability. In the main Mr. 


Starr has done a good piece of work, and has made a real contribution 
o the subject which he treats , . on 
ibject which he treats. Wittuam E. Barton 


Abraham Lincoln, the Merciful President: The Pardon of the Sleeping 
Sentinel. By Allen C. Clark. (Washington: W. F. Roberts Company, 


1927. 42 pp.) 
No United States soldier was shot to death during the Civil War for 
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; General MeClellan and not President Linecol 
pubhe knowledge in the summer of 1926, 


n this little book. But the booklet does its 


; 


of the impression that it was Lincoln’s interv 


Lincoln was glad to give the pardon his verbal 


he did, and all he needed to do. Lincoln was a 
is not an unknown quality among military men. Gr: 
had his full share of it, and he is the man who, char 


responsibilities of discipline over the sons of 


life of William scott. 


book does not Geserve a notice of this length. b 
‘ll serve as the basis of a longer one, illustrating hoy 


n good part, out of obvious error. 


i 4 


‘vis Sauin 1s Banl =~ A Chapter i} 


Negro Race. By Walter L. Fleming. 
niversity of North Carolina Press, 1927. x 
s remarkable that the federal government, 
such enormous cost, manifested, in sucl 


roes at 


nee to the economic problem which this freedom 
ts of the colored population of 


and political interes 


» extent, considered ; but almost the only progressiv: 


uic field was the granting of a charter to a i 


(li¢ fi 


1907 Professor Fleming published in the Yale R 


nstitution. The present work is a more extensive, and 


te and interesting, account of the Freedmen’s Savings 


known as the Freedmen’s Savings Bank. 


th he signe 


any, more commonly 
rter was signed by Lincoln on the same day on whi 
creating the Freedmen’s Bureau. The two institutions were 
ily connected, but the officials of one frequently served ti 
the other, and the negroes were usually led to believe that 


int 


ler the protection of the government. Yet the government 
L\ responsible for the debts of the bank nor Was al vth ne 


led as to the responsibility of its officers. Nine trustees out of fifty 


nstituted a quorum. 


The cultivation of habits of thrift among the former slaves 
prime importanee, and such a bank as this, if properly managed, 


been of inestimable benefit. Yet the charter was badly drawn, 


fipot 


en its meager provisions were flagrantly disregarded from the 


instance, it was intended that the bank should be established in the 
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District of Columbia, but headquarters were originally locat: 
York and branches established in many states. Fleming gives 
Alvord, one of the leading promoters, credit for good intent 
IS a generous construction of his activity indeed, the attit 
author 1s generous throughout. Only one defaulting offic 

with the bank was ever punished, the Reverend Philip D. Cor 


of the Atlanta branch. He had embezzled about $10,000 of tl 


was prosecuted by his successor and found guilty, but the case 
compromised. The prosecution agreed to allow him to be par 


order to accept an appointment as Indian agent out West, and 
proceeds of this oftiee hi promised to repay What ne had stole 

[It is small wonder that, under such circumstances, the bar 
went under in 1874 and its business was closed out at a consi 
to the deluded depositors. Small wonder, also, that the freedme 
take kindly to savings banks for years thereafter. 

The book constitutes an important and suggestive chapter 
nomic history of the southern negro. 


Tuomas P. Aj 


Forests and Sea Power: The Timber Problem of the Royal N 
1862. By Robert Greenhalgh Albion. Harvard Economie + 
Vol. XXIX. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 192' 
185 pp. Sketches and maps. $9. 

In an intensely interesting study Professor Albion has p 
beyond the ordinary generalizations on British sea power to in 
one of the factors on which, in the days of wooden ships, tl 
acy was based. Most historical students have a vague recollect 
plaints as to shortage of ship timber at critical times in Britair 
gle for empire, but it has remained for Professor Albion to set 
whole subject in its technical details. 

English oak ship timbers, American white pine masts, — thes 
two essentials around which the story turns. 

First, Professor Albion finds that ever since the days of Henr: 
England had been using, in lavish fashion, her seemingly unlit 
sources of white oak until, again and again, her supplies fac 
tion, until she had, at length, to put a greater reliance on for 
The complications in the question were various. Phineas Pett 
thony Deane, naval architects of the Stuarts, had devised a 
model slavishly copied till 1815, whose construction depended 
timbers which had curved in growth. These compass timbers, s 
crowing in twisted hedge rows or as freaks of the oak forest, oft 
came impossibly scarce. Even scarcer were the mighty oak bean 


for the stern posts of great ships of the line. In supplying the 
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: timber for ordinary use, monopolists took their full toll. English 


men clung to the oaks of their parks, and the royal forests often 


i 


‘urnish nothing, even in great naval emergencies. Often the stock 


lid not maintain the necessary reserve supplies of seasoned oak, 
hips were built of green timber which rotted in a few years. 
Since the days of Cromwell, English ship-builders had relied for their 
masts and bowsprits on the white pines of New Hampshire and 
e. The activity of royal officials in reserving the great pines for the 


; 


r’s use was one of the sources of irritation contributing to the 
ition. When the Revolution broke out, English officials were too 
in seeking a substitute supply in Canada; and the French naval 

esses which contributed to American independence were, in great 

sure, due to the rotten masts of the English ships of the line. For 

nstanee, in 1778 Admiral Byron failed to intercept d’Estaing because 
storm at sea which dismasted his squadron. 

gland’s ship-building problems had important influence on her 

gen policy. From 1652 to 1815 much of English foreign policy turned 

eeping the Baltic open as a source of ship timber and of spars to 

ment the English supplies. The bold Baltic poliey of 1658-60 was 

vely due to the necessity of protecting the route to Danzig from the 

h. English shipwrights, however, were prone to be dogmatic about 

superiority of English oak; generally they regarded Baltie and 

‘an oak as inferior substitutes. They shut their eyes to the supe 

ty of Indian teak and other tropical woods till the later Napoleonic 

rs. When by necessity they did adopt foreign woods, they often 

P passed over the best. Graphically was this illustrated when the broad 
sides of Old Ironsides protected by her twenty-two inches of Georgia 

ik crushed in the sides of the Georgia pitch pine Levant. After the 

r of 1812 the use of foreign tinbers increased of necessity through the 

austion of the English oak groves. In 1861 the Naval Board made the 

itest purchase of ship timber in its history,—the year before the 
Verrimac marked the doom of the wooden warship! 


These are only the high lights of the story Professor Albion has told 


il 
} 


It ean be recommended to the historical student or to the general reader 


sa fascinating book. 
THEODORE C. PEAs! 


Wisconsin Domesday Book: General Studies Volume II: Four Wiscon 
sin Counties, Prairie and Forest. By Joseph Schafer. (Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1927. xi +- 429 pp. Maps. 

This volume represents a modification of the Wisconsin Domesday 


Book Town Studies plan as begun in the first volume. The plats of farms 
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which constituted the larger part of that work hav bee 
permit a full discussion ot 1 ‘‘oeneral historical facts 
resulting from the intensive study of the local areas ¢al 


















Four contiguous counties bordering Lake Michigan and 
northward from the Illinois bo indary have been studied | 











scopic method’’ in order to reveal fundamental characterist 














state’s history. The result, as intended, 1s a study im contrasts 
southern counties, Kenosha and Racine, were largely ope! 
two northern counties, Milwaukee and Ozaukee, were large!) 





former were settled in the per od 1830-40 by native Am 








New Englanders, ‘‘onee or twice removed,’’ who possessed s 








the latter lagged behind a decade or two and fell largely t 











Germans predominating, who possessed only strong arms ana 


n 





which to win a home. Political-social development 











age and show how a working solution, through compromise and 











was achieved. 





The study begins back when the glaciers fixed the river cour 





? 
) 


tered swamp areas about between the low ridges which paral 





and gave a fertile soil to forest and plain. The background is 








with a sketch of the Indians which accepts the thesis that 








bavo were the original inhabitants and mound builders in Wis 











The story of settlement is told in orthodox manner. The s 


migration are surveyed, the routes traveled noted, and Wise 




















| 
ryt 


vantages in the period portrayed. There was the usual conflict 





settler and speculator over the lands and the inevitable clain 











tions. To 1840 the Yankee predominated, occupying the prairie 
but thereafter the foreign peoples came to drop their afiluet 





| 


the natives though more largely to find opportunity in the 











lands to the north. 





The best writing in the volume is found in the chapters dealing 


e rises above the 





acriculture. Here, for the first time, the sty] 





The breaking of prairie sod and the clearing of timber-lands 





epic in ‘‘ereative spirit’’ and the pioneer, performing such pt! 


tasks. rises above the station of a dull laborer. The story of agi 














development, however, is merely the normal western story, 





and fall of home markets, exploitive methods in single crop 








followed by diversification and, in the end, specialization. The 





counties, in the years before 1870, were always ahead in 











methods ; the northern counties, however, closed the gap thereatt 


with smaller farms and fewer tenants, stood on an equal foot 








end of the century. 








To one’s surprise the economic story ends here and an 
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evelopment, as great as the rural-agricultural, is passed by without 
nt. The defect is vital and without such material the later chapters 
ent immigration lose much significance. 


last half of the book is given to political and socla 


developments 
background presented. The southern counties with New England 
tions were solidly Republican in 1856 when the records begin, while 
rthern counties were as solidly Democratic. The Yankee attit 
tly needs no explanation, but the Democratic leanings of the 
German and Irish groups are attributed to resentment towards the 
ratic and nativistie attitude of the Republicans, or at least their 
ancestors, to the fact that many were Catholics, and to the fact 
the first Germans were familiar only with loose confederations in the 
World. The partial conversion of the northern counties to the Re 
in ranks, by 1860, was the work of the Forty-eighters and of con 
ns on the temperance and land questions. The suggestion that the 
testants changed first is important. Slow response to the war brought 
sant experiences which fixed political allegiance in the years fol 
¢ and, although Milwaukee County with a growing urban-indus 
nterest drifted to the Republican ranks, Ozaukee was still Demo 

in 1896 and 1912. 
social history of these eounties combines the interesting problem of 
adjustment to a common American program with the usual strug 


the frontier to lift itself out of the primitive. The foreigner had to 


Americanized, the Yankee, humanized. Either process was difficult 
compact groups were maintained. Nevertheless, service in th 

‘ nion army, attendance at public schools, and the desire for political 
yusiness success, worked against the old order. Intermarriages be 
more frequent; and although racial and institutional blendings 
not possible, compromise was, and the Yankee legislation for tem 


ice, Strict Sunday observance, the use of English in the schools, ete 


s applied, as convenient, to the differing social and moral standards. 


lucation rightly receives much attention. Here the contrast is great 
Racine and Kenosha early established grade schools and high schools, 
teachers’ institutes soon followed. On the other hand, the northern 
ties were backward and only the city of Milwaukee kept pace with 
south. Attendance at institutions of higher learning shows the same 
southern advantage, but when the language difficulty was adjusted and 
neer problems solved, the north joined hands with the south to create 
ducational system well above the western average. 


An appendix of 117 pages contains the soil maps, land entry plats, and 


t stical tables from which most of the reneral eonelusions have been 
rawn. 
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This volume continues the high standard set in this Ser 
work is painstaking and exact. At times it lapses into a loca 
of the ordinary kind but generally keeps to a plane which gives 
interest and use. Indeed it is a pleasure, in this day of histories 
zation, to find a reputable historian still interested in counties. P 
after all, if the urban-industrial side had been sketched, one n 
inclined to say that this story of four Wisconsin counties, told 
glaciers to 1920, is the best history of civilization yet otiere 
American public. 

AVERY OQ. ( 


Norwegian-American Lutheranism up to 1872. By J. Magnus R 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. xxv 271 pp. $ 

It has been quite generally recognized that the most outst 
achievement of the Norwegian immigrants as a conscious racial g 
to be found in the church transplanted from the Old World and 
to the needs of a frontier community in the New. A study of the d: 
period when this church took root in American soil is, therefor 
portant contribution to pioneer history, and Dr. Rohne deser\ 
credit for having produced the most adequate and scholarly treat: 
this field that has as yet appeared. Norwegian-American Luther 
to 1872 is the result of an exhaustive and painstaking stud) 
amount of source material. It is carefully documented, incl 
prehensive bibliography, and has made available much usefu 
tion hitherto inaccessible to the student not versed in the N 
language. 

The author has, to some extent, been conscious of the wide seo} 
subject he has undertaken to handle. ‘‘ When one considers 
problems of pioneer life itself,’’ he concludes his study, **the pro 
a pioneer church; the problems of organization and constitut 
velopment; including the founding of four colleges; the problen 
pansion ; the problems of a very acute theology one must say tl 
pioneers showed an activity, a courage, and a resourcefulness that 
easily matched in any group in America’’ (p. 243). Moreover, he s 
times pays his respects briefly, but emphatically, to the striking 
and heroie personality of pioneer pastor and layman. The reader 
lay down the book without a feeling of regret that these many phas 
the development of this virile frontier church have been only s 
in a sketchy manner, and that in his more exhaustive treatm: 
author has confined himself, almost exclusively, to one phase, 1 
that of doctrinal discussions and party conflicts. For example, after 


1 


cluding a long discussion of that topic, he begins a new chapter w 
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ising sentence, ‘‘ While these feuds were going on, a constructive 
of love was prosecuted with even more vigor’’ (p. 158), only to 
ve the disappointed reader into an involved exposition of the ab 
se question of ‘‘laymen’s activities.’’ While theological strife occu 
a place in the pioneer church which seems to a modern dispropor 
itely large, happily it does not constitute the life of the church, nor 
s it loom as large as the most obvious source material, such as chureh 
ers and synodical reports, might lead one to think. 
Asa history of the development of doctrine, Dr. Rohne’s work has real 
and a layman might well hesitate to criticize an intricate and 
er technical treatment of theological problems, written by a man 
iwhly at home in the field. Keenly conscious that he is dealing with 
tters that, to some extent, are still controversial, the author impresses 
n the reader — what should be quite unnecessary —that he is at- 
ting to write ‘‘this history as it is and not as one might wish it to 
Not only does he refrain from projecting his own theological opin 
s before the reader, but he shows a fearless audacity in dealing im 
rtially with persons and parties. Nevertheless, with all his erudition 
| his sincere effort to get at the truth, the author has not quite grasped 
spirit of the generation about which he is writing. The reviewer can- 
iwree that, in this early period, it is impossible to find, as Dr. Rohne 
‘‘the large bearing ideas and principles’’ underlying the party 
s. A more sympathetic comprehension of the character and motives 
‘‘fathers’’ of the Norwegian-American church would have made it 
ite superfluous — as it is futile—to make excuses for their weak- 
sses. ‘‘ Unfortunately,’’ Dr. Rohne says, ‘‘it shall be our grim task to 
with him [the Norwegian] at his weakest, as his disputatiousness 
individualism stand out most glaringly in the realm of religion’’ 
1). Might it not with at least as much truth be said that in connection 
th his church, the Norwegian appears at his best? The reviewer is 
‘ing with interest for a second volume from the pen of Dr. Rohne, 
r he suggests that, in the later period, he has sensed the sweep of large 


ues 


KAREN LARSEN 


rical Aspects of the Immigration Problem: Select Documents. By 
Edith Abbott. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. xx 
881 pp. $4.50.) 
No such important book for teaching or studying the immigration 
roblem has been made available since Professor Abbott published an 
rlier volume in the social service field entitled, Immigration: Select 
ments and Case Records. This dealt more especially with immigra- 


n as a social and legal problem while the later volume, as its title 
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Indicates, concerns itself with the history of the mo ement 


races to America, covering, however, the Immigration movement 


1882, or the so-called ‘old immigration,’’ 

The book is arranged sections dealing with various as; 
question, such as the causes of emigration, economic as 
lems of assimilation, pauperism and crime, and publie opini 


immigrant. In each of these sections the question is treated 


aS In the section devoted to publie opinion and the immigrant 


is carried from colonial days to 1882. Such an arrangement ger: 
plifies the problem of organization for the author but mak 


more difficult to use in a course dealing with immigration i1 


historical manner. It is not practical when giving a course o7 


+ 


tion to study, tor instance, the causes of European immigratior 


colonial days to 1882 and then take up the economic aspects ol] 


tion over the same period. Such a course will lead almost in: 
distorted view on the part of the pupil. 

This volume brings together a mass of material on the | 
migration such as very few libraries possess and then only in s 
scattered works and connected with so much other material 


quite impossible for a teacher to bring his class into eont 


Nothing but unstinted praise can arise in the mind of 


immigration for this rich addition to his working material. T} 
have been made with a direct eye to the human-interest s 


problem. No student can read these documents without a vivid r 


I a Viv il 


of the conditions in Europe that forced millions to emigrate, « 
tical problems, the hopes, fears, struggles, triumphs, and failures 
who migrated. The immigration question is decidedly one of | 
terest and should be so presented in any college course. Cert 
book supplies just the material necessary for such a presentat 

It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Abbott will continue tl] 
and publish a similar volume on the historical aspects of tl 
immigration.”’ 


Caru E. Pray § 


The Green Rising: An Historical Survey of Agrarianism. By W 

Bizzell. (New York: The Maemillan Co., 1926. xiii + 269 pp. $ 

The title of this volume is borrowed from the well-known Eng 
writer, G. K. Chesterton, who employed the term to characteriz 
ing tide of agrarianism in most of the civilized eountries of th 


i 


I 


during the post-war period. That is to say, he has used this ter 
scribe ‘‘a peasant movement’’ in contradistinetion to ‘‘the Red R 


which is ‘‘a proletarian movement.’’ Mr. Bizzell uses it to deseri 
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movement in Europe, Mexico, and the United States from ear 
mes to the present, ‘‘ with special reference to the orgar | efforts 
| irmers of the United States to improve their econo! ! so " 
The scope of the volume is therefore somewhat pret us. It 
to wonder whether it is a noteworthy contribution to the history 
rmers’ movements or merely an addition to a rather long list of 
prepared monographs which characterize an age of superficial 
gation and loose writing. A careful review of this brief survey 
ine the reader to the latter view. 
ithor has divided the book into twelve chapters. The inti ry 
presents a rapid survey of the subject 
re 


while the 
devoted to agrarian revolutions and tendencies of Eur 


f Kuropean 
es in the past. The fourth chapter deals with agrarianism in 
. The remaining chapters are devoted to the farm: rs’ movement 
l'nited States. The author reviews the genesis of agrar sm in the 
States during the Col 


onial and Revolutionary periods; the influ 
f land policies and the tariff on agrarianism; the rise of farmer 
zations after the Civil War; 


agrarian parties and their 
he cooperative movement. He concludes his survey witl 


la CONnSIAG 
n of the present status and results of agrarianism. The absence of 
wraphy is to be mentioned; but the text and the footnotes lis 
r of books of a general rather than of a specia 


| character, together 

some references to hewspapers and speeches. The rerterences d 
st the superficial character of the book. One would expect citations 
such a book as S. J. Buck’s The Granger Movement (Cambridge, 
Mr. Bizzell defines ‘‘an agrarian revolution’’ as ‘‘econeerted action on 
art of farmers to bring about economic or social changes that prom 


improve farm life conditions.’’ This definition will not be a 
economic historian. The term, 


eepter 


‘*agrarian revolutio1 


,’ should be 
ved to deseribe the rapid changes which have taken place in the 
pation of farming during the last century. It may be defined as ‘‘the 
sformation of farming from a primitive, pioneer, largely self-suffie 
g occupation into a modern business organized on a scientific 


ic, cCapitallis- 
commercial basis.’’ The counterpart of the agrarian revolution is tl 
lustrial revolution’’ 


which has long been accepted as a term to d 

e the rapid change in industry from hand labor in the home 
hine production in the factory. These two revolutions, the one in 
stry and the other in agriculture, gave rise to complex economik 
al 


problems which constitute the underlying causes of the labor 


Serine 


and 


rian movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
"he author states (p. 90) that ‘ 


‘The history of agrarianism in western 
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Europe and the United States has followed parallel lines.’’ T] 
ment is misleading, not to say, incorrect; for the agrarian mo\ 
western Europe has been largely a movement of the laboring 
the ownership of land; of the landless against the land-owners. 
agrarian movement in the United States has been a movement 
owning farmers and tenants against the capitalistic class: th: 
the manufacturers, and the bankers. 

Again, the author states (p. 178) that ‘‘The farmers’ prob 
not emphasized in the platform of the Progressive Party.’’ The 
sive platform of 1912 made a declaration in favor of the follow 
cies: (1) the development of agricultural credit and codperat 


the encouragement of agricultural education; (3) the establishm: 


country life commission; (4) the construction of national highw; 


the extension of the rural free delivery service; (6) the comprely 


development of waterways; (7) a protective tariff to equalize co 
of competition between the United States and foreign countries | 
the farmer and the manufacturer; and (8) a parcels post w 
proportionate to distance and service. It is hardly conceivable 1 
culture should have been neglected in Roosevelt’s platform. o 


terest and activities in behalf of agriculture the reader may be 


LIS 


to the interesting article by Mr. Earle D. Ross on ‘‘ Roosevelt and 


eulture’’ in the December 1927 number of this Review. 
The book abounds in minor errors of fact and of interpretat 


minimum amount of land available under the Act of 1800 (p. 117 


320 acres, not 160 acres. The date of the Embargo Act p. 133) w 
not 1907. The Grange acquired a membership (p. 161) of near 
not ‘‘a million and a half.’’ And so on. 

The author is somewhat more at home in his treatment of rec 


encies in the farmers’ movement; but his sweeping review a! 


generalizations leave the reader with a feeling of disappointment 


this portion of the work was not more thoroughly and earefully 
We are still without any satisfactory connected account of the f 
‘me » [Inited States . 
movements in the United States. ee 


A Short History of the American People. By Robert Granville ¢ 


Vol. II, 1860-1921. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. 


062. Maps. 
For setting as his aim a two-volume history of the American 
rather than a two-volume textbook for American history classes 


sor Caldwell is entitled to much congratulation. Freed by this cor 


of his task from the necessity of fixing his eye primarily upon th 


of the immature student, he has been able to disregard traditior 


a 
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ns at will, and to make his work suggestive and interpretative in 
‘ter rather than merely factual. The task he has set himself he has 


well. This is not to say, however, that these volumes rival the com 
volumes of Beard and Beard in interest and importance, for Pro 
( ildwell is several degrees under the Beards in originality ot 
ht and in sprightliness of style. 

xamining the volume under review the first impression is apt to 
of considerable surprise, not to say amazement, at the amount of 
evoted to the Civil War. Five chapters, constituting nearly one 
of the book, are given over to the eventful years, 1860 to 1865, with 
| attention to the actual battles and campaigns of the War. Of 
excellent maps which the book contains, one sets forth the geog 
of the secession movement, and four others are strictly military 
s pertaining to the Civil War. The Battle of Gettysburg gets five or 
res continuous treatment, and twelve page references in the Index; 
sattle of Vicksburg gets nearly four pages, sixteen references in the 
and a map. Conscious of the fact that he is at odds with the 
tendency of historical writers to pass lightly over military events, 
fessor Caldwell sues for peace with his reviewers by pointing out in 
s Preface that ‘‘these incidents .... gripped the imagination and dom 
| the thought of Americans for more than a generation, as nothing 
not even the Revolution, has ever done.’’ And there is something to 
said for this point of view. Perhaps it is true, for example, as someone 
s recently claimed, that the Spanish-American War occurred largely 
se of the ambition of young Americans to emulate the exploits so 

ften deseribed by the members of the G. A. R. 
e he gets past the Civil War and Reconstruction (the latter takes 
y two chapters), Professor Caldwell, often with reckless and com- 
mendable disregard of chronology, devotes himself principally to the 
re notable changes in American life. In spite of the disproportionate 
space which he gives to the war, he does not make the common blunder of 
iting to it certain developments that, in fact flowed from the in- 


strial revolution, and would have come about, war or no war. ‘‘The 


\ 


«d of the Civil War,’’ he says, ‘‘inaugurated changes in the life of 


people ....that.... taken together constituted a social and indus- 
revolution. Most of these movements were already in the air and 
merely hastened rather than caused by the great national catas- 


phe’’ (p. 260). There are informing chapters on the New South, the 


w West, and the Industrial Revolution itself. The author fails, how 


r, 10 account fully for the ‘‘forees of disecontent’’ p. 368) which pro 
iced Populism — Mark Sullivan, whom he cites, does it far better 


i that rather significant uprising of the masses receives somewhat less 
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attention than the Battle of Gettysburg. In an admirab 
Churches and Religion since 1890, the author not only breaks n 
but he also achieves a unity of treatment for the subject 
searcely have been expected, and he handles highly heated 
without once getting his fingers burned. 

The closing chapters of the book, which deal mainly with 
diplomacy, are without great distinction. They bring the narr 
to the end of Wilson’s administration, after which, according 


author, ‘‘too many threads are as yet unfinished to make possil 


tent 
the 


tirely omits military history. This may appease the present 


tive interpretation’’ (p. lv). In contrast with the opening 
is given on the World War 


last, which ineludes all that 


(re 


but one wonders what the next will think. As the late-lamented s1 
achieves its inevitable halo, and the men who participated in 
tongues loosened by age, will not the same degree of promine 
the Civil War onee held in the American imagination be acco 

World War? Will it not then be incumbent upon the histor 


us the campaigns and battles in full detail? 


An Inte? pretation of Recent American History. By James ( 
New York: The Century Co., 1926. xv + 175 pp. 

In these latter days our historians have been devoting mor 
attention to that last fifty years of our history which they char 
‘*recent.’’ Now Professor Malin seats himself in the interprete1 
and classifies the results of the labors which they have take 
sun. He makes two categories for the events of the half-cent 
separates the two with a date. The keynote of our post-bel 
previous to 1887 is nationalization — geographic, industrial, and g 
mental. The frontier disappears and the Union is completed by t! 


? 


ment of the West; the South survives reconstruction and co 
into the current of national life. Industry expands from a local 
tion to a national one, while labor, banking, transportation, et 
similar development. At the same time by reason of the I 
Amendment and by judicial interpretation, the national g 
steadily takes over functions previously performed by the states 
unperformed, The result of it all is a nationalized federal state 

After 1887 expanding industrialism leads into imperialism. I 
bursts its swaddling clothes and reaches out for foreign markets 
close connection existing between industry and polities makes it 1 
ble that the government interest itself in the promotion of 


expansion and so we have an improving of the consular service, 
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tariff ideals, an agitation for a larger navy, and an interest in for 
intries not actuated altogether by altruism and benevolence. 

s imperialism was under way before 1598, and the war with Spain 
elerated it and gave it greater visibility. Imperialism proved to 
nevitable entering wedge for internationalism and the United 

} use of its international interests, was forced to take an in 


S peca 


international agreements and even to show friendliness to in 


nal organization. Imperialism has its reactions on our domestic 


tions by inereasing the power of the executive, by weakening the 


system, by postponing reforms, and by giving a decidedly material 


to our ideals, Finally, as the government more and more takes power 


f, it becomes more and more responsive to the people who make 


as an agent for the prometion of the general welfare. 


ook is a thoughtful one and one that will provoke thought. It may 


voke some anathemas. 


R. S. Correrii 


ry of American Life. Vol. VIII: The Emergence of Moder 
imerica, 1865-1878. By Allan Nevins. (New York: The Macmillar 
Company, 1927. xxii + 446 pp. Illustrations. $4 


ny one knew of what American life consists, and has in the past 


ted, it would be easier to write its history in a form that would 


ntrigue the reader by its organization and arrangement, and carr) 


ts face conviction as to its substantial truth. It is no great 
story, if only the facts ean be persuaded to hang together in 
connection: it is no more of a trick to describe an event, or 

p of events depending upon a basic idea. It is somewhat more d 
n writing a narrative of national history, as ordinarily conceiv 


7 


ng in fragments of culture-history and have them look as thoug 


belonged in the places in which they are put. But there is a supreme 


ty in writing a convineing book from which one has by deliberate 


nt excluded all those elements of history that may contribute a re: 
provable articulation to the narrative. Such a book defies synthesi 


s almost impossible to avoid giving to it the appearance of a scray 


that may be as entertaining as Mark Sullivan’s Our Times ha 


proved itself to be, but that has no unity save as the impression of 


nity is created by artistry. One is not even sure that there is such 


a 


a 


ng as American life, or that the lives of the countless Americans are 


not so determined by individual adjustments as to defy an attempt 


se them into any single pattern. A culture history may not contain 


tact that is not absolutely true; yet it may as a whole fail to attain wha 
th 


historian calls truth. Persons who believe with Spengler that a civi 


to 
a 
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zation has a personality, and is capable of birth, growth, d 
death, will believe that such a civilization may be described; | 
he must concede that the task of contemplating a civilization as 
is rather large for finite mind. 

With the unavoidable difficulties that surround the task w 
by Professor Schlesinger and his associates, it is surprising, and 
ing, that the initial volumes show up so well. Professor Nevins 
into the dark age that followed the Civil War with courage and 
and with an instinct for unusual sources. He shows things that 
pening in the South, the North, and the West; he deals with the 
the country, with the farmer and the manufacturer and th 
Occasionally he comes close to ordinary descriptive history as ll 
counts of the momentous years 1873 and 1876; but his method is 
erally that of naming impersonal events and facts, — the size of 
value of that,— and by their grouping he suggests connections 
lationships. He uses archaeology to a greater extent than m 
historians of recent days have done. The small size of the pictures 
makes it necessary to reduce many of the originals to unattractiy 
sions, deprives them of much of their value. But the profuseness of 
tration is all to the good. The reader of this generation does not 
what a ** Rogers Group’’ was, and one small cut of the amiable stat 
**Checkers at the Farm,’’ gives an inadequate suggestion of th 
ornaments’’ of the seventies. More to the point is the ‘‘Solid W 
Chamber Suit’’ that adorns the same page. There is some danger 
assumption that a ‘‘chromo-civilization’’ is as different from a ‘‘] 
civilization’’ as a chromo is from a Ford, and in the belief that ¢ 
minds and characters of men change as easily as their superficial 
ners; but it is nevertheless highly useful to visualize the past an 
bring dead facts to life. 

If the remaining volumes of the series to which Professor Nevins has 
made this contribution, are held up to the standard that he has s 
whole will form as useful a body of collateral material as is in 
The various chapters will provide vivid illustration of as many cor 
of the background against which the American pageant has taker 
They will not tell the story, but they will give to it its setting. Th 
make it easier for creative minds to do what the Beards have so br 
ly attempted. And perhaps one day there will be given to some hist 
the flash of genius that will enable him not only to draw his pers 


picture of American life, but to establish the fact that such a thing « 


Freperic L. Pax 































» i e. By E LN. Hurley Phi v} J. B. Lip 
Company, 1927. x 38 pp. Illustrations. $5 
b 1e to France is an mpor nt contribution tor t! 1 htful 
he author, Edward N. Hurley, was wartin 
States Shipping bBo nd was. therefore. fan ! ry 
that S involved in ulding the Bridge to | I} 
1 confronted this Board was of major pol \\ I 
m to th var tl United States was to n r n 
: S momie res Ces h to be transp rt y \ 
we entered the war, England, as a res 
s losing one out of four vessels which ti ! 
; of men we were training for overseas d 
at Germany, ships had to be aequired, b ar 


quantity not only to transport these men, b 
them while fighting. Had this task been left 


ry efforts would have been in vain. To this impor rk, Mr 


gave himself throughout the war, and now, through the n 
s book, is reporting the achievement of the Board. 
these pages, the reader is carried along from one task to another 
part of the great problem of building the Bridge to France 
rican shipyards were commandeered, all German ships which had 
nterned were seized. Many of them had been destroyed or part 
the German officers when we declared war. This had been done | 

the engines dry, knocking off castings at the side of high pressure 
chests, and breaking holes in the cylinders. When one realizes th 
s nature of these damages and that the vessels were in ports from 


to Honolulu and Manila, he can understand, in part, h 
is the work of rehabilitation. Eleven million dollars were pended 
his work. Many ships were thus secured which added thousands of 


s to our carrying fleet. 


n too, it was necessary to commandeer t 


e American private ship 


¢ yards and their hulls, to impress lake steamers into ocean service 
t uld ships in government shipyards. The ition of these prob 


s which we have merely named, required the building of 
strative organization, the selecting of a personnel that ild 
work together but also achieve results. Escape from governmental 

cks and balances, the centralizing of responsibility, the building of the 

rgest shipyards in the world, the assembling of a force « 


and the preventing of strikes and labor disputes that would hinder 


c } ; c 
THON ’ 
I nousanas oy; 


progress of the work all these and many other complicated que 


s, such as the determination of the type of s] 
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steel, or concrete, confronted the Board. Was standardization 
building, which never had been attempted, a possibility? Th 
was affirmative and resulted in the fabricated ship, the parts 
were made in far-distant points of the country but assembk 
shipyards. Thus Hog Island, ‘‘the eighth wonder of the world 
assembling point. ‘‘Hog Island turned out ships efficiently and 
rapidity never achieved before; and these ships were classed not 
among the best produced but also as those which demonstrat: 
soundness, economy and efficiency in practical operation on th 
Seas.’’ 

One job led to another. The building and seizing of the ships 
sufticient. They must be efficiently operated. Hence a Division of 0 
ation was created. Responsibility was centered in a Shipping | 
Committee, whose duty was to keep a “‘liquid fleet.’’ Unnecessary 
in harbors had to be eliminated. The shipping of non-essentials | 
restricted and ships so allocated that their maximum use could 
ized. This could be done only by much planning and statisti 
The harbor and unloading zone in France had to be reorganiz 
the method of loading vessels; for example, engines were assem 
fore shipment and rolled from the vessel onto French soil ready 
This gigantic task of transporting to France the fighting pow 
United States, Mr. Hurley narrates with a simplicity and clear? 
is possible only to one who knew its every problem. 

In a brief review, one cannot present with clearness the cont 
these more than three hundred pages. The main theme, indicate 
title of the book, is clearly and logically presented. The book 


LS 


into thirty-six chapters, most of which bear directly upon the n 
The few chapters which do not bear directly upon the subject ar 
theless, so clearly related that the story would not be complet 
them. As one reads these pages, he cannot but feel the gigantic task 
dertaken by the Shipping Board and in spite of the modest way 
this story is told, be profoundly grateful for the central figure, tl 
man of that Board and the author of this book. He proved hu 
great administrator, a patriot who served his country well. And n 
writing this book, he has again made the public his debtor. Ot! 
through research might unearth many of the facts here present: 
one else, however, could give this inside story, the author’s interpret 
tion of men and events. The book should be read by every thoughttu 
student of American history. 


JuDsON F. Li 
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Ere these lines come from the print shop the disturbance 
Mavor Thompson of Chicago over certain phases of history t 
story textbooks will probably have ceased to be first page matter, : 


1 


s the general public is concerned, will be well on its way to ob 

historical profession, however, will not forget so qui ‘kly the 
uus are the lessons which might be drawn from it, but 

ilar we invite the reader’s attention — the simple fact, m 
ted afresh, that the writing of history textbooks can n 
a purely scholarly matter. There are certain departments of 

n, particularly in the field of the exact sciences, where pure se 


holds absolute and unquestioned sway. The mathematician, 


e, 18 practically immune trom publie interference. since his st 


ever important they may be scientifically, practically never 
‘interest in such a way as to provoke partisan dispute. Quite ot 
s the plight of the historian, whose subject matter constant 
s the dearest interests and most deeply cherished prejudices of 
for which he works. Professor Freeman’s definition, ‘‘ history 
st polities and polities is present history,’’ finds but qualifi d acct pt 
at the hands of present-day historians, yet from our immediate 
nt of view it embodies a pregnant truth. The very subject which 
“1 the Mayor’s crusade, the Revolution, was, in its time 
rtisan issue. Now that it has become history, it does not divest 
» eyes of the scholar, of its contemporary partisan attribute 
‘s to picture the past as it really was, to tell the truth without regard 
present-day sentiments or sensibilities, he can hardly eseape incurring 
the characteristic pains of martyrdom. 
In short, history is not written in a vacuum. It writter 
irpose in view of being read. To be read, it must attract re: 
res to cireulation as a school textbook, the writer must 
lulous about omitting to offend the sensibilities of his constituency 
n about the historical accuracy of his presentation. In fact, the really 
iny author will be more concerned about the former than the 
a mere inaccuracy will provoke, at the worst, but mild criticism, 
while an affront to the prejudice or the sensibility of the reader becomes 
apital offense. If anyone doubts the validity of the foregoing, let 
ire to himself the circulation which a textbook would receive in our 


wi 
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tru I ory \\ ~ I \ notiy \ pl 
group | Te both. ‘1 | rian | self is not om 
there may be room for S ible criticism of his interpretat 
iny rate he is devoting s life to his profession and his « 
har I | to be supel t m the viewpoints ot scholars! p 
jectivity) to that which is dictated by the prejudiced demar 
vocal social or racial group. The possibilities of the latte: 
illustrated by the Chicago crusade, where a man who | 
recognized as belonging to the historical profession (and wh¢ 
would not himself claim membership in it) was engaged 
school board to revise (or ‘‘ecomplete’’) the work of som: 
historical scholars of the present generation. According to 

for whose accuracy we do not vouch), the eritie drew the 
‘‘addition’’ to the history textbooks from a children’s eneyel 

The Chicago episode may be said to burlesque common sens 
ever extreme this particular public excursion into the realm of | 
scholarship may seem, the s i lar who would lw@nore the lessol 


must be exceedingly shortsighted. The public which controls tl 
ill dictate, whenever it sees fit, the history that is taught in 
Bryan, who in the course of his career subseribed to many erro! 


as clearly as language permits, the fundamental issue here u 


the course of his famous crusade against the teaching of evolutio! 
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not one cent for tribute,’’ even as Napoleon did not cross t} 
mounted on a rearing charger. But it is thus the popular mind 
to think of them. To it, silver-sereen history is more palatab 
than the less Spicy fruits of scholarly research; and the latt 
undergo a process of seasoning before it is ready for popular ¢C 
tion. 


In Wisconsin there exists (or formerly did exist) an asso 
Descendants of Scalpees of King Philip’s War. Some day, we h 
will come to be an association of editors of historical quarter 
will afford the membership an opportunity of discussing their 
joys and griefs. The former are many and real, and if only tl 
could be freed from the latter his lot would be idyllie indeed. In 
issue of The Canadian Historical Review appeared an editor 
ment which so aptly describes our experience that we are copying 
the edification of our own constituency. Quite possibly the st 
made will convey some suggestion to those who, as members 


graduute faculties, are training the coming generation of | 
writers. There is clearly ample room for improvement in the n 
touched upon by the editorial, and the picture it presents of present 
practices is in nowise exaggerated when applied to the cond 
own Review. The editorial follows: 

No piece of historical writing ean be made valuable merel; 
number, length, or accuracy of its footnotes. Any good instrum 
be misused, and the list of books in which the authors seem 
footnotes as a kind of fetish continues to drag out its weary 
reaction against this abuse is, however, no excuse for technical in 
Footnotes have little other purpose than to inform the reader 
materials used by the author, and to enable the reader, if he 
consult those materials himself with the least possible trouble ; 
purpose the footnotes should fulfil. With this end in view certai 


eal conventions are so universally acknowledged that it 1s a so 


unending surprise to find how seldom they are observed in manus 
intended for publication. Without any apparent regret the authors 
these manuscripts omit mention of the place and date of public 
the initials of the authors of the volumes referred to. For some 


the title appearing on the binding or on the page headings seems t 


equal value to that on the title page, and the same material app 
subsequent footnotes may be altered in form. The titles of essays a 


ing in obscure corners of publications of historical societies 


without a clue as to the series in which they are to be found. A sent 


marked as a quotation in an article recently sent to the Review 
the footnote attributed to a friend of,the author. Apparently it I 
previously been printed, but was a clever remark dropped in tl 
of conversation. The reluctance to rob a friend of credit for his 
cisms is a commendable form of honesty, but it should be demonst 
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elsewhere than in a footnote which is intended to provide a means of 
hecking the quotation. The faith of those who leave these details to be 
‘ected by the editor should perhaps be regarded by him as a compli- 
nt, but it would be easy to forego the compliment in exchange for the 
rs spent in settling points which with little difficulty could have been 

» right by the author himself. 


r favorite sports page conveys to a sympathetic world of readers 
pathetic information that two of baseball’s foremost performers, Tris 
iker and Ty Cobb, are facing the prospect of languishing in idleness 

ming year because even in prosperous America no ball club ean be 

d whose manager is willing to pay the salaries which in the recent 

past these stars have been receiving. On the same authority we are en 
to report that Cobb’s contract for the season of 1927 rewarded his 
ces with the sum of $65,000, and carried in addition a bonus of an 
tra $15,000 contingent upon the team being a contender in the World 
Series contest. The latter contingency was not realized, and poor Cobb 
| himself compelled to get along as best he might on the paltry 
$65.000. 
The fruit of our little raid upon the sports page should prove inter 
sting reading for our own constituency. The discrepancy in payment 
services rendered by scholars and by entertainers in present-day 
\merica is ridiculous, and to focus ridicule upon it is the object of our 
present comment. It may be objected that in Cobb and Speaker we hav: 
ected the headliners of the baseball profession; this is true, but it is 
so a fact that the world of scholarship has likewise its brilliant leaders, 
whose achievements in their respective fields of endeavor do not suffer 
comparison with those of a Cobb or a Speaker, and their financial 
value to the world is seldom rated one-tenth as high. Not to mention any 
ng instance, we may note the case of Charles R. Van Hise, one of the 
most brillant statesmen of scholarship of his generation, who for ably 
irecting the activities of the University of Wisconsin was given approx 
mately one-tenth the salary of the great Tyrus. By applying his scien- 
skill in the world of commerce President Van Hise had accumulated 
‘ompetence which freed him from all coneern over the matter of the 
niggardly salary which as scholar and educator he was able to earn. 
Unfortunately for American scholarship in general, however, many of 
ts fields of study do not admit of a commercial application, and those 
vho elect to cultivate them must, like the medieval monk, contemplate 
of poverty as the reward for their zeal. The able lawyer or surgeon 


may reasonably expect to obtain a financial return in some degree com 


mensurate with the character of his service; the able teacher or scholar 


Ss rewarded with a bare existence wage, so prudently c: 
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even the 


must commonly be 


age far beyond that ‘are 
of society would dictat 


condition > are commenting upon will not 


erned bestir themselves 


several score 


surprise of 


irs and brick 


scholars rece 


One hot summer day som teen years ago we 
ward from the Chicago loop to the building of 
Society at Dearborn and Ontario streets. Obsery 
tion north of the rin wd assembled 


nearby, we turned a \ with | | 


a : h boylike curiosity 
traction might be. It proved to be a strange phenomenon { 


Street 


a plainsman’s covered wagon and ox team, accompal 


venerable old man who might, from appearance, have ste 


“a tal > to4 
from the pages of the Pentat« 


minutes’ conversation served to d 


l 
Was Crossing the continent 


interest In the marking 
ersed with wife and baby 


in attracting public at 
had proved utterly hard 
his wagon tires and depart i 


arrival on the scene was conven 
ing, Mr. Meeker accompanied us t 
arrangements were soon. m 


city papers were summoned, and the mission 
whose pursuit had brought him to Chicago. 


Our brief association with Ezra Meeker is still] 
ure. Although afflict: riously faulty memory, the ] 
a decade and a half 


the impression his 


produced upon us. Eighty-two years of age, his head a mass 
beauty, he stood erect aS a grenadier and w ith diction 
as we have but rarely encountered, deseribed the 


which in the evening of his life he had embarked. 
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reminiscence has been evoked by the arriy 


Mee ke r 


s brief 
ech the unmistakable signature of Ezra 
that the last Congress passed an act authorizing 
00 memorial fifty-cent coins for the use of the 


Association, which proposes to sell them at one 
the fifty-cent profit establish a fund to be devot 
f the objects of the Association. ‘‘ This is a wholly altruist 


er concludes. ‘‘I have given many years of m) 


seven the 29th of this month... . still on my pe; 
Is great work is finished. Won’t you help by st 
from ten to one hundred dollars (more or less 


u 


1 


hough the spirit is willing, the Editor’s sa 


lary 
ent to permit the sending of many dollars. By way of subst 

we are broadcasting Mr. Meeker’s appeal to our readers 
are interested in our country’s past; some of them have 


more than suffice the demands of routine existence. 


end Mr. Meeker’s cause as one worthy, like himself, 
tive support. 
K. Warren Foundation of Three Oaks, Michigan, 
opening of 1927, a new home. The building is a three 
nt fireproof structure, originally erected some 
as the office of the Featherbone Company, with 
as identified. In the new quarters the Foundation has 0\ 
of floor space available for museum purposes. 
ending September 1, 1927, the visitors to the 
79, an average of practically 1000 per month. In the matter of m 
ties the village of Three Oaks is highly favored. 
the October, 1927, issue of Foundation Facts. 
sts an appeal for certain articles desired by the 
+h impresses one anew with a sense of the fleet 
lane. Among the things desired are a ball 
rry-widow hat; ‘‘one (the hat, not the waist 
museum has but a single specimen and it is 1 
ember, in the days of our graduate studentship, observing with 
rest, when on the street car, to see whether the doorway would 
ladies’ hats without tilting, and (if so) calculating how 
rgin of clearance might be. The reflection that in all the worl 
hats are as rare as helmets and coats of mail afflicts one with 
sness of age which he dislikes to admit. 
Another type of item desired by the museum is ‘‘ 
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appearance reflects a veritable revolution in the realm of ga; 
Its onset coincides, approximately, with the dawn of the present 
and in most present-day American homes flies are as rare as 
sleeve waists or merry-widow hats. For uncounted ages prior t 
still spanned by living men the fly, the flea, the mosquito, and 
(together with numerous other ‘‘unmentionables’’) were the 
companions of mankind, their presence as much taken for grant: 
presence of air or fire, heat, or cold. This attitude persists t 
much the greater portion of the earth, and anyone who wi 
extensively, mingling with the common people, must recone 
to its acceptance. The contrast in political ideas between soy 
and republican America, for example, is not more marked t!] 
between the muzhik’s amiable partnership with the pests we |] 
and the American enthusiasm for fresh air and screens, soap 
tion. 

Returning to Director Fox’s want list, the museum desires 
radio set to be brought to Three Oaks. This may not be exh 
mediately, but fifty or one hundred years from the present it 
great value.’’ Undoubtedly it will, and we hope the owner imm 
himself by acceding to the request. Museum directors, like sky p 
far into the future. 


Dr. J. F. Kenney, director of historical research and publi 
Public Archives of Canada, who spent the summer of 1927 
investigating the historical sources to be found there having a ¢ 
interest, brought back with him to the Archives in Ottawa some 
documents and a large collection of transcripts. Among these are 
relating to Major General James Wolfe and his ancestors in Ir 
Irish customs records of trade with Canada and Newfound 
1783 to 1823; and all the Dobbs family papers that have any r 
ship to what is now Canada. The historical papers of the Dobbs 
of Castle Dobbs, near Carrickfergus, were deposited in the Publ 
Office of Northern Ireland in 1926. Chief among them are those of 
Dobbs, Surveyor-General of Ireland, who was appointed Gover 
North Carolina in 1754 and died there in 1765. Dobbs had long t 
interest in exploration, trade, colonization, and missionary work 
ica, and wrote extensively on these subjects. Besides his own 


his collection includes many other documents, among them the p 


of Henry Kelsey, employe of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 168 
about 1722, and the journals of the ships Furnace and California, 


‘ 


Hudson’s Bay to explore the Northwest Passage in 1741 and 174! 


spectively. In the Dobbs collection there is also an original and | 
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» of Quebee in 1759. The journals of Henry 
who, it is believed, was the first white man to penetrate 
r of western Canada, will soon appear in print as a 


the Publie Archives of Canada and the Government 


\pril. 1926, the new memorial wing of the beautif 
\rchaeological and Historical Society in Columbus was 
two years had elapsed the Society found itself again in 
space to house its expanding activities, and, wonderful to re 
neral Assembly of the state made prompt financial provision 
r addition to the building. A partial explanation of the need 
w addition les in the fact that the 1926 state legislature pass 
thorizing the transfer of state records to the Society for presery 
[he newspaper division of the Society’s library, previously number 
it 8,000 volumes, was almost doubled in size at one stroke when, 
ember 6, 1927, the State Library Board voted to transfer to the 
the 7,000 volumes of newspaper files heretofore | in the State 
Speaking at the dedication of the memorial wing in 1926, Dr 


ler C. Flick of New York observed that in Ameriea ‘‘our publie 


s are notoriously neglected, and Ohio is one of the worst sinners 


gratifying to learn that definite measures are in process 
to the correction of this condition. 


1> 


accumulation of private papers of Senator Robert 
beginning of his senatorial career was entr 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Recently 
has been made with Mrs. La Follette whereby the 
se papers and of other additional groups from time 
to the Society shall remain with her during her lift 
children for a period of ten years thereafter. At the 
me they become the absolute property of the Society 
ng and arranging the papers is to be taken 
tte’s supervision. Neither the history of 
in the last third of a century can be adequ 
ving due attention to the share Senator La Foll 
» preservation of his private papers in a publ 


neern to all historical workers. 


\n addition to the ranks of mid-western historica 
le with the resumption, in October, 1927, of publication of the Miss 
storical Society Collect Ons. The editor of the | 


mm of the Society’s staff, and it is announe 
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least three regular 
eal estimate of Da 
concerning his an 
French period; a 
taining to the eareer of James Callaway i 
ealogical account of th illaway family. The initial 


eal sets a high standar for those which are to follo v. 


rhe Oetober, 192 
mpleted the twenty-fift Ss magazi 

entury the Journa/ has appeared regularl ry three n 
the editorship of Benjamin F. Shambaugh, Superintendent 
ciety. As early as 1563, the State Historical Societ 
publication of a quarterly known as the Annals 
to 1902 the magazine was called the Jowa Histor 
Shambaugh beeame Superintendent of the State Histor 


lowa he enlarge ype and size of the magazine ar 


name The lowa Journal of History and Politics under whic] 


peared for twenty-five years. 


The Eighth Annual istoriea 
1 in lowa City 
rathering of the t 


and surrounding states. 


I 


Professor W. E. Dodd of the University of Chicago: Prof 


Van Tyne of the University of Michigan; Professor John A 


of the Illinois State Normal College; and Miss Marv A. ¢ 


University High Schol, University of Minnesota 


As these notes are he ing prep: red Tne ad 
Christma he widow of Senator Beveri 


University as a token of her husband’s affection and pride i 
and with the hope expressed that the money may be dey 


l¢ 


founding of a fellowship in American history. 


senator Beveridge graduated from De Pauw in 1885. His | 


+} V7 


in the affairs of th Mississippi Valiey Historical 
known to all the membership and needs no recital her 
the history fellows] yrovides a peculiarly appropriate 


career. 


The Colorado Social Seience Association held its first regul 


in Denver, November 11 and 12; the organization is compos 


bers of the departm« nts of history, politi Al Selence, economies 


] 
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W. F. Galpin (“‘The Grain Trade of New Orleans, 1804-1814 
associate professor of political science at SJ racuse University | 
ent study is in part the result of a subvention made to the author 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. 

A. T. Volwiler (‘‘ Letters from a Civil War Officer’’) is prof 
history at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. To the D 
1924, issue of this Review, he contributed ‘‘ William Trent’s J: 
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REVIEWERS OF BooKs 

Harry Elmer Barnes is professor of history and sociology il 
College. Louise Phelps Kellogg is senior research associate on 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Philip M. Hamer is ass 
professor of history at the University of Tennessee. Louise Rau is 
ber of the editorial staff of The Mississippi Valle 7 Hlistoru al R 
S. Boucher is professor of American History at the University of ( 
William E,. Barton is perhaps most widely known as a biographer of 
ham Lincoln. Arnold J. Lien is professor of political science ar 
the department at Washington University in St. Louis. Louis M 
Sears, professor of history at Purdue University, is supplying 1 
during the current year, of Professor Rippy at Duke University. | 
Lee Nute is curator of manuscripts on the staff of the Minnesota H 
eal Society, St. Paul. Homer C. Hockett is professor of Americar 
at Ohio State University and a member of the board of editors of t 
view. John C, Parish is professor of American history at the Univer 
California in Los Angeles. R. 8. Cotterill is professor of history 
University of Louisville, and a member of the board of editors « 
Review. Arthur C. Cole is professor of American history at Ohio S$ 
University. M. M. Quaife is secretary-editor of the Burton H 
Collection, Detroit Public Library. Thomas P. Abernethy is 
of history at the University of Chattanooga. Theodore C. Peas 


fessor of American history at the University of Illinois, and « 
the Collections of the Illinois Historical Library. Avery O. ¢ 
professor of American history at the University of Illinois. Kar 

sen is professor of history at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. | 
Pray Sr. is head of the department of history at the Michigan St 
Normal College in Ypsilanti. Louis Bernard Schmidt is head of t! 
partment of history at the Iowa State College in Ames. John D. H 
professor of American history and head of the department at the 1 
versity of Nebraska. Frederic L. Paxson is professor of American hist 
at the University of Wisconsin. Judson F. Lee is professor of hist 
the Lewis Institute of Technology, Chicago. The authors of the sever 
unsigned reviews prefer to remain anonymous. 
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A Few Unsolicited Excerpts 


trom Appreciative Customers 
(Recent Publications) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
“*Sprigs’ has come. It is wonderful! I am pleased beyond my dreams; the 


work is so fine, the materials so good and the jacket is so attractive. I am being 
congratulated on all sides.” 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


“Ain’t it fun to do business with printers and publishers who know their 
business and are willing to attend to it, and then some?” 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
“You and your organization will be glad to know that I have received more 
complimentary remarks on the Library Essays as a piece of superb book-making 
than on any book we have ever made in the past twenty-five years. That is say- 
ing a great deal, but the book really deserves it all.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
“The Dreiser Bibliography arrived January 31st, and it was satisfactory in 
every cape age We have no criticism whatsoever and you have our thanks 
again for the efficient way in which you handled this production.” 
(This is the eighth publication for these publishers.) 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

“The mechanical part of this memorial realizes my ideal. In size, shape, in 
quality and color of popes and cover, in set up and press work, it is as nearly 
perfect as we could wish. The division of the text, the captions, and the paging 
are exactly right. I did not find an error in it. It seems to express materially 
what our spirits feel.” 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

“I want to thank you for the artistic printing and binding of my book, “The 
Sinclairs of Old Fort Des Moines.’ I have heard, and read in personal letters, 
many compliments on the attractive appearance of the book.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
“The copies of the Chase book arrived this morning. We are delighted with 
it in every particular.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
“I want to express my personal and deep FS ppoarae of the effort that you 


have made to co-operate with me in getting volume out before the annual 
auction sale takes place. I do very sincerely appreciate the co-operation which 
you have given me in the matter, and I want you to know it.” 


We will be glad to give you the same careful service. 
Write us of your printing needs. 


Qe 
THE TORCH PRESS 


PRINTERS CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA BINDERS 























